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SAVONATOLA :—CATHOLICISM IN THE FIFTEENTH 
AND IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


Ir the ridiculous is often akin to the sublime, it is certain that 
the grumbler is often identical with the idealist. In facet, 
idealism is practically more often allied with discontent than 
with good humour. Of the two classes into which habitual 
erumblers may be divided, those who grumble on principle 
are even more numerous than those who | erumble from a sim- 
ply ill-conditioned state of mind. The ‘latter are the more 
undoubtedly disagreeable and the more undeniably selfish ; 
but the former are often quite as irrational, and as thoroughly 
useless for all practical purposes, as those who perpetually 
find fault from sheer ill-temper and want of self-control. 

The former class of idealists are, further, to be subdivided 
into two separate sections; those in whom the discontent pre- 
dominates over the idealism, and those in whom the idealism 
predominates over the discontent. ‘The former of these sub- 
divisions are literally never satisfied, either in possession or in 
Expectation. From the weather pa" their daily dinner up to 
the Supreme Head of the Catholic Church, all nature and hu- 
manity supply them with topics for bitter criticism. If the 
season is not too hot, it is too cold; if it is good for the wheat, 
it is bad for the turnips; if the roast beef is passable, the soup 
is detestable; if their coat fits tolerably, their boots are tor- 
ture; if Mr. A. has one or two good qualities, Mrs. A. has 
none whatever; if such and such a mission is in a thriving 
State to-day, this time twelvemonths it will infallibly be over- 
whelmed with debt, dulness, and disunion; if Pius 1X. is a 
great Pope spiritually speaking, his political experiments were 
an irremediable evil; nothing is perfect, therefore nothing is 
to be made the best of, appreciated, and honoured; and “the 
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duty of a Christian man is to go chronically growling through 
life, doing nothing, because nothing can be p vd to perfe ction. 

Our present affair, however, is not with these idealistic 
erumblers, but with their more amiable kindred, the discon- 
tented idealists. ‘The phase of mind which is characteristic of 
this class, while unchanging itself, takes a varying form, ac- 
cording to the era of the world (or rather of the C hureh, for 
it is of the manifestations of this peculiarity, as it appears 
among Catholics, that we are chiefly speaking), in which it 
finds itself placed by Divine Providence. The discontented 
Catholic idealist has, at the same time, one unvarying notion; 
he prefers some past age of the Church to that in which he 
is himself living.  W ithout exactly falling into the heresy 
which asserts that the Church has actually gone wrong, he is 
incessantly verging upon it, and needs repeated acts of faith 
in order to preserve himself from positive Protestantism. He 
passes his spiritual life in a perpetual dream of days gone 
by, when faith was strong and love ardent, and the Church 
scarcely militant, and salvation at once easy and poctic. 

For some time past, the three centuries which immediately 
preceded the Reformation have been the popular beau ideal 
of Catholie history in the imaginations of persons of this stamp. 
While without the Church the Puseyite was dreaming of lis 
patristic era of orthodoxy and perfection, and the Lvangelical 
of his apostolical age of scriptural piety, within the Church 
the “ Middle Age” has been the epoch of idealistic worship. 
For the most part the vision thus conjured up has been piec- 
torial in its character; though now and then, as in the case 
of M. Gaume and his Jer Rongeur, the great glory of the 
Middle Age was its ignorance of Homer and V irgil, and all 
the wickedness of modern times came in with the Selecta é 
Profanis ; as they say in Kent that the Gocdwin Sands were 
caused by the building of ‘Tenterden steeple, and as we have 
heard the potato- disease attributed to the introduction of 
guano and other ** new-fangled” manures. 

In general, however, our dissatisfied idealists believe that a 
species ‘of millennium came in with the Salisbury cathedral, and 
went out with the dome of St. Peter's. Harassed, troubled, 
puzzled, and worried as we are in this nineteenth century, with 
Lord J. Russell and the 7imes newspaper outside the Church ; 
and within the Church, with ugly chapels, an ignorant poor, a 
paucity of priests, seminaries in difficulties, badly printed 
books and very few of them, a i. mention all those innu- 
merable difficulties which beset the interior progress of the 
soul, with (it is suppose d) peculiar force in these times,—how 
happy should we have been in those glorious days, with a Ca- 
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tholic king on a throne, a Catholic archbishop at Canterbury 
no Protestants (or only a few Wickliflites and Albigenses), 
splendid functions, processions out of doors without hindrance 
even from the weather (for your true idealist thinks it never 
rained in the good old days), thousands of monasteries, tens 
of thousands of monks and friars, every body orthodox and de- 
voted to the Tloly See, no plaster ornaments, no artificial 
flowers, no millinery on Imaves, rood-screens every where ; 
above all, no St. Peter’s, but Shathie buildings unive real, even 
in Rome itself? Who ‘waatd not have been a Catholic in 
those days? How coufd the world have been not only so 
wicked, but so stupid, as to believe in Wickliffe, Huss, Lu- 
ther, and Calvin, when all was so beautiful. so captivating ; 
when a pious Catholic had nothing to do but go to Mass and 
Confession, say his prayers, and pass to heaven, cheered by 
such artistic beauty as the world had never seen, and un- 
troubled by Protestant preachers, heretical kings, idle or 
apostate priests, and bl: Asphemous newspapers @ 

Now, were this species of dre: ANTE: ¢ lamentation a mere 
speculative theory, unproductive of any serious results on the 
mindand actions of those who thus mourn the past, we should 
have nothing to say to it, beyond expressing our wonder that 
when people want visions, they do not eo to Dante and the 
pocts, rather than create a sham history for their own special 
dcloctetion, Unhappily, however, this isnotso. A Catholic 
caimot play tricks with. Chureh history without injury to him- 
self and others, any more than a sailor can play tricks with 
the mariner’s compass without risk of shipwreck, and certainty 
of loss of time and labour. From this visionary beticf in a 
state of things which never existed, cither in the middle age 
or any other age, there follows this pernicious result, that we 
forget that Jesus Christ is alvw: ays with His Church, pees: that 
the first duty of a Catholic is to ‘throw himself heartily, volun- 
tarily, and (if he is ofa speculative turn) consciously, into the 
mind of the Church, as she now is manifesting her divine 
powers, and working for the salvation of souls. An habitual 
state of mind is fostered, which is in the truest sense of the 
word unhealthy. We do justice to nobody; we expend an 
enormous amount of labour, time, and money, and are asto- 
rv at the little profit it brings; we are ever criticising, 

fault-finding, unsympathising with whatever is not precisely 
In harmony with our own hobby ; and so go through lite 
astonished and vexed to find that we have not been able to 
transform the Church militant into a Church triumphant, by 
means of the wonderful panacea which we had imagined to be 
the cure for all our ills. 
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For this unhe: thy disposition to bewail an imaginary fast, 
the best remedy is a course of plain unvarnished facts. A 
visionary mind is always an uninformed, or a naturally twisted 
one. With the latter malformation we are not concerned. 
When aman cannot see things as they are or as they were, 
it is as bootless to reason with him as to try to paint a picture 
with a pair of green spectacles on our eyes. Tor those, 
however, who are visionary from mere defective information, 
there is ever the ready cure— history ; ; not doctored and 
cooked, either for the Protestant palate or the Catholic palate; 
but real history, such as it is to those who wish to know, not 
only a part of the truth, but the whole truth. We propose, 
therefore, to glance at an e pisode in the Church history of the 
fifteenth aren A by way of convincing those who ‘ weep the 
days gone by,’ “that a Catholic had at least as many difficul- 
ties to surmount in winning eternal life in the middle aves as 
in this unbelieving century. The particular episode in ues- 
tion Is suggested by the publication of a new life* of one of the 
most extraordinary men of whom Catholic history speaks,— 
the Dominican friar, Girolamo Savonarola, who was haneed 
and burnt by the Flore ntines, with the sanction of Pope Alex- 
ander VIL, under suspicion of heresy, and for tke the (lis- 
obedience, and ten years afterwards painted by Raflaclle 
among the doctors of the Church in the Vatican, under the 
eye of Pope Julius IL. himself. 

There are, indeed, some who think that the horrors and 
scandals of such times should be buried, as far as may be, in 
oblivion; and that the interests of the Catholic religion are 
best served by saying as little as may be of such popes as 
Alexander VI., and of such enormities as afflicted the Chureh 
in the days of St. Bernard or St. Gregory VIL. They believe 
that it is bad for the faith of Catholics, and tends to justily 
the unbelief of Protestants, to read of lust, murder, simony, 
and every abomination pe rpetrated by men who ought to have 
been examples of all virtues to mankind. And so far we 
agree with them, that we would anxiously conceal the sins of 
any C hristian, especially those holding any sacred office, when 
they are not already known, and when justice or charity do 
not demand their publication. Rut this is far different from 
timidly shrinking from looking the great facts of universally- 
known history in the face. Far from doing good, such ti- 
midity, we are persuaded, works not a little harm. Protes- 
tants fancy that we are afraid of the truth, and are confirmed 


* The Life and Martyrdom of Savonarola, illustrative of the History of 
Chureh and State Connexion. By R. R. Madden, M.R.I.A., Author of ‘* Travels 
in Turkey, Syria, and Palestine,” &c. 2 vols. London: Newby. 
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i: their grand conviction that Catholicism is one huge system 
of limposture and fraud. I]l-instructed Catholies are ‘staggered 
when the wickednesses of other times are thrown in ‘thele 
teeth, and know not what to say, or (far worse) what to think, 
when they are asked how an Alexander VI. could be the re- 
presentative of Jesus Christ on earth ? 

Yet how stands the truth? Are we Catholics, or are we 
fanatics? Do we believe that the true Church has none in 
her but saints, and that the sacrament of orders confers an 
Immunity from temptation and sin? Ifas Almighty God set 
up the Chureh for our glory or for His own ? In His inseru- 
table wisdom has it not pleas sed [lim to place the treasures of 
[lis grace in earthen vessels, that all may see that it is not 
human wisdom, or human sanetity, or a human priesthood, or 
a human Inerarchy, or a human pontificate, that saves the 
soul, but only Lis grace; that al/ the glory may be ascribed 
to Him, and none to man? When do the divine origin, the 
divine power, the divine doctrine, and the divine gifts of the 

Catholic Church shine forth with more astonishing splendour, 
when she appears stricken within and without, humbled, 
chastised, afflicted in the person of her highest governors, but 
not forsaken by God? Who that reads her history for cigh- 
teen centuries can fail to perceive that if she had been de- 
pendent on the cunning of man for support, she must have 
perished in her mfancey ? ? Who that knows her inner history 
now, as Catholics know it, and as Protestants do not, ean he Tp 
observing, that of all the preposterous laventions of ignorance 
and folly, ‘the notion that Catholicism is kept up by the de- 
vices of human genius aud wisdom is the most utterly pre- 
posterous and nonsensical? Where is he, in any age, be he 
layman, priest, monk, bishop, or pope, whose steps are not 
marked by infirmities or sins; whose every word and every 
act do not proclaim that great truth of our faith, at once so 
humbling and so consolatory, that we live by the grace of the 
Sacraments of Jesus Christ, and not by man, or man’s learn- 
ing, or man’s piety, or man’s labours ? 

We contemplate, therefore, the scandals of the apostolic 
age, of the dark ages, of the middie aves, of modern times, 
and of this very hour, with sorrowful.but not disturbed hearts; 
for we know that while the strength of heresy lies in the per- 
sonal pretensions of its supporters, the life of the Church of 
Jesus Christ is the grace and presence of Jesus Christ Him- 
self. With all the eilts which her Lord has granted her, with 
all her miracles, with all the virtues of her children, whether 

salnts or ordinary Christians, the Church never ceases to re- 
peat, in undying fervour, the s saying of him who first pointed 
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out the glories of the Messias—** He must increase, Lut I must 
decrease.” 

‘To turn, then, to Savonarola and his age. This remark- 
able man was born at a time when the influences to which the 
Church was subjected during the middle ages were bearing 
their natural fruit. The thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries were pre-eminently the period of the temporal pro- 
sperity of the Christian faith. We do not, we cntreat our 
readers to bear in mind, deny that this era was also a period 
of striking spiritual prosperity, as compared with one or more 
other cras in Church history. It had great saints, great the- 
ologians, great laymen, and no doubt there existed also 
throughout Christe hows a considerable degree of that average 
private personal faith and virtue, without which no e poch, how- 
ever illustrious for its saints and doctors, can be fairly called a 
spiritually prosperous age. So, too, the middle age bore the 
mark of the Cross on its forehead, in a sense peculiar to itself. 
The world called itself Catholic; kings, princes, national and 
municipal laws, customs, amusements, all spoke the language 
of Christianity; the very jests, even unlawful jests them- 
selves, borrowed the phrases and ideas of the gospel, and by 
their abuse of sacred thines did homage to the existence of 
Almighty God and to His presence in His Church. Now, 
ihe age pretends to respect Christianity, but questions its 
reality ; then, the world’s sin lay in accepting Cliristianity as 
divine, but disobeying its precepts. ‘Then, worldly men not 
only professe d faith, but ad faith, without its works; now, 
the world elories in good works, but they are its own works, 
and it boasts that they are its own works, and not of faith. 

Hence followed this grand characteristic of the middle age, 
as distinguished from more modern times, that siemaieations 
were incessantly committed within the Church, which now 
wouid ordin: arily drive their perpetrators into the scoffing, perse- 
cuting world without. As during our Lord’s visible presence on 
earth, the apostolic college itself supplied the “son of perdition, ” 
so, In the medieval times, there was nothing too sacred to be 
safe from crimes which fill us with bewilderment, who live in 
this season of propriety and decorum. ‘There is scarcely an 
atroeity which is now perpetrated by Protestants and infidels 
against the Church and her holy things, which has not been 
paralleled in re peated Instances by the enormities of Catholics 
themselves, under circumstances which added to their euilt, 
and now add to our horror, in the ages of faith. As he had 
done in the days of Hilde brand and the days of St. Bernard, 
the devil Gf we may so say) found his way ‘nfo the Chureh, 
and before the very altar of God inflamed the passions of his 
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votaries, and dishonoured the sacramental presence of Him 
whose mortal life he took by the instrumentality of the Jewish 
priesthood, 

Various circumstances combined, no doubt, to produce 
this extraordinary state of affairs. Tirst came the ruin of the 
Roman empire, when the Church saved society, and ever 
thing that is temporally valuable to man. Then idlowed th 
contest between the Church and the kines of this world, no 
in their character of persecutors, like the old emperors o 
Rome, but as kings. The kings fell in the conflict, and th. 
prophecy of Tsaias was fulfilled: ** Kings shall be thy nursing- 
fathers, and queens thy nurses: ¢hey shall w orship thee with 
their face toward the earth, and they shall lick up the dust of 
thy feet.” Boundless riches, then, were poured into the lap 
of the Chureh. Satan, foiled in the battle-field, put forth his 
craft in the treasury. He could not strike down the Chureh ; 
could he purchase her? J¥e know that he could not; but 4e 
iImavined it might be done, and he knew that at the least she 
would suffer from the possession of enormous wealth. And 
thus it fell out. The Church appeared in a robe of temporal 
magnificence such as she had never worn before. Art laid its 
treasures at her feet. Her revenues could scarcely be counted. 
The magnificence of her buildings has never been equalled in 
later days. All the beauty that a most luxurious architecture 
could devise was lavished on the homes of monks and friars 
vowed to poverty. Pius LX. is a pauper compared to hun- 
dreds of the medizval prelates. That many of these things 
were hallowed by a pure and Chrisuian intention, no one can 
doubt. In profession, at least, it was all for the greater glory 
of God. But, alas, the Church was too rich! Every where the 
natural results followed. ‘The world began to be loved. Laxity 
prevailed, even in the sons of Dominick and Francis, to a fear- 
ful extent. Lcclesiastical functions were bought and sold, till 
the sin of simony cried out fora new Hildebrand, At length 
a pope was placed i in the chair of Peter stained with the worst 
crimes, and whose unceasing aim was to protect his own ille- 
citimate son, a pertect monster of iniquity, in the Commission 
of his outrages against God and man. In vain, as it seemed, 
saints and pious persons prayed and strove for amendment of 
manners. A visitation was at hand, unexampled in its sudden- 
ness and severity; and not till then would the prayers of the 
many faithful ones, who were hoping for the renovation of the 
Church, and not for her destruction, be wonderfully answered. 
Nowhere was the evil of riches shown more lament: ibly than 
in our own country. Early in the age of wealth, a king of 
England could murder an Archbishop of Canterbury in his own 
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cathedral, while scarcely a voice was raised by his brother- 
prelates in execration of the crime. And similar was the pa- 
ralysing effect of wealth among us, until the day when Satan 
whis spc ved in the ear of Henry VILL, ‘ Marry Anne Boleyn, 
and set up your own supremacy against Rome; the clergy 
will not stand by thie Pope at the cost of their power and re- 
venues,’ 

But meanwhile, as we know well, the corruptions of the 
time roused many a voice to reclaim the disobedient children 
of the Church to their duties. Among the last of these, prior 
to the * Reformation” period, was the accomplished, the pious, 
the zealous, the orthodox, but, alas, the disobedient Domini- 
can, ra Girolamo Savonarola. Ile was born at Ferrara, in 
1152, of an ancient and honourable family. Elis grandfather 
Was eminent as a physician, and a writer on physical science. 
Young Savonarola entered life at a time when men’s minds 
were In an almost universal ferment, social, intellectual, moral, 
aud theological, ‘The study of Catholic theology was not then 
the comparatively easy task which it is now, since the mighty 
work accomplished by the council of Toout, and the produc- 
tion of the innumerable treatises to which modern times have 
given birth. ‘There existed but one great systematic theolo- 
vical guide. Ilappily this was of a character which subsequent 
aves have never surpassed, even if they have equalled it. If 
the thirteenth century had St. ‘Thomas Aquinas alone to boast 
of, it would shine in all ages as an epoch in the history of 
Christianity. Unhappily, however, opinion in the middle ages 
with respect to St. Thomas was not precisely what it is now. 
What Catholic theologian zow would speak of St. ‘Thomas 
with any thing but the profoundest veneration? In our eyes, 
it is as in a race, when one arg reaches the goal before 
his opponents are yet In sight. St. Thomas is wreathed with 
the laurel of victory, and the rest ol the medizeval controver- 
sialists are, with scarcely an exception, nowhere. But in St. 
Thomas's lifetime, and for more than 200 years afterwards, 
the study of theology was conducted amidst a storm of nicta- 
physical controversy, perpetually trenching on theology itself; 
and Aristotle’s philosophy was treated almost as a revelation 
from the Di vinity. But of all these eiauts of polemics, where, 
save Peter Lombard, is there even a companion to St. Tho- 
mas? Where is Albertus Magnus? Where Duns Scotus? 
Where Durandus? Happily for himself, young Savonarola, 
from the first, saw and appreciated the aneivalie d claims of 
St. Dhomas. 

His natural qualifications are thus described by Mr. Mad- 
den :—— 
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All historians who treat of Savonarola are agreed on one 
point, that his youth was full of promise, and of evidence of 
ercat virtues, as well as extraordinary intellectual endowments. 
And all those who make themselves acquainted with his his- 
tory and his writings become convinced that he possessed a 
singular combination of qualities, fitted to constitute an cmi- 
nently great and heroic man, destined to influence the most 
Important events of his time; and as the master-spirit of his 
age, to make not only a powerful impression on the minds of 
his fellow-men of his own age and country, but to leave a 
lasting impression on the minds of men of lees lee aves 
throughout the civilised world. 

‘Tle possessed all the qualities which one might expect 
at the hands of nature, for a man to whom a ereat mission 
had been given by Divine Providence. His physic: al coufor- 
Imation was ad ipted to the office, and fitted for the labours of 
a reformer. 

‘Though of a sanguinecus temperament, and his nervous 
system most delicately organised, rendering him remarkably 
susceptible of external impressions, and sensitive even to at- 
mospherical influences, he possessed bodily strength and ro- 
bustness, that made him c ipable of enduring great fatigues, of 
eoing through extraordinary labours. [le possessed, more- 
over, a penetrating spirit, an ardent love of truth and justice, 
natural feelings that were aflectionate, kind, and pitiful. He 
had strong sympathic s with poverty and suffering, and equally 
strong antipathies for pride, oppression, and meanness of every 


kind.” 


Ife early wrote poetry, of a religious and plaintive charac- 
ter, and giving promise of the poetic power afterwards dis- 
played in his Laude, some of which Mr. Madden has given in 
unusually good translations. 


‘We are told,” writes Mr. Madden, ‘* that he was a silent, 
joyless child, given to seelusion—that he shared neither in the 
ainusements nor occupations of young people of his age; that 
he arrived at the age of twenty without ever having been 
seen in the fashionable resort for the citizens of Ferrara, the 
public promenade. 

“One of his biographers, however, says that he had been 
stronzly attached to a young lady of Ferrara; but how or 
when that attachment ceased, no information is given. 

The latest of his biographers, Monsicur Carle, justly 
observes, that the peculiar qualities of the young Savonarola, 
however ‘calculated they were to fit the future man for enter- 
prises of great pith and moment, are still indicative of a destiny 
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that may well make the parents of such children thoughtful, if 
not appre ‘hensive, in regard to their future career. 

©The young Girolamo grew up to manhood ina world of 
his own creation, of deep thoughts and solemn meditation on 
subjce ts of erave Import anee to the eternal interest of human- 
ity. One opinion of his mind, from a very early period of his 
career, from his first entrance into college life, was a profound 
convic tion of the vanity of all carthly honours and enjoviments. 

‘This x culiar turn of his mind was noticed but mistaken 
by some of those around him, as similar peculiarities In young 
people are too frequently noticed and mistaken. lle Was 
supposed to be melancholy, misanthropical, over-studious, too 
much reserved, too little disposed to demonstrate his feelings 
and inward emotions. And those who thought thus were 
little able to appreciate his mental qualities, er to form a just 
opinion of the height and depths of his great intellect. 2... 

* Tor the same reasons, then, for which Socrates abstained 
from frequenting public assemblies, courts, and senates, and 
from motives also of a far more exalted character, Savonarola 
determined on seeking an asylum: from the perils by which he 
felt that not only his own soul, but the whole social fabric 
was beset, and even religion itself was menaced, in those disas- 
trous times in which his youth was cast, with all its enthusiasm 
and exaltation, its longing aspirations after good, and abhor- 
rence for every thing sordid, selfish, and profane. 

A monastic community alone appeared to him to afford 
such an asylum. 

** Tle earnestly desired to be permitted to spend his days 
in a convent; but so ereat was his humility, and so exalted 
his ideas of the pertection which was required for the pricstly 
character, that he deemed himself unworthy of sacred orders, 
and entertained no intention of taking them, when he resolved 
on retiring from the world. 

‘The choice of a religious order was determined by his 
admiration for his favourite author, St. Thomas of Aquinas. 
Of his early feelings of reverence for ‘the Angel of the 
Schools,’ we may form some idea from a passage in one of |is 
sermons long after he had joined his order, wherein he ed 
claimed lits obligation to St. Thomas for whatever knowledge 
or science he possessed, in these terms :— 

*T am almost nothing, and even that little which I am, I 
possess because | have kept within the influence of his doe- 
trine. He was truly profound; and when I want to become 
snail in my own eyes, I read his works, and then it appears 
to me that he is a giant, and I nothing.’ 

The idea which had been long floating in his mind, of 
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relinquishing the world, and dedicating himself wholly to the 
service of religion, was at length confirmed, and converted into 
a settled purpose, by a sermon of a monk of the Augustinian 
Ermitano order, an ascetic of some ce ‘lebrity in the pulpit, and 
also by a sudden impulse which had been communicated to 
his mind in a dream, which some of his biographers speak of as 
a supernature al intimation of his vocation for a monastic life. . 

“ On the 25d of April, 1175, Savonarola, then in his twen- 
ty-third year, a young man of fair prospects, of fine taleuts, 
and more than ordinary proficiency in science and learning, 
abandoning the world, home, parents, friends, and all earthly 
goods, quitted his father’ s house for the asylum of a cell ina 
convent of Dominicans. 

‘“ He was accompanied by a young man, a native of Bo- 
logna, named Ludovico, a member of the Dominican order, 
the only person to whom the sceret of his flight had been 
communicated. His intention at departure was to enter into 
the Dominican convent at Bologna as a lay-brother, and 
such to take up his permanent aboae there. 

“ Ve told John Francis Pico de Mirandola, in after-years, 
that it was his firm intention not to assume the clerical h: hit 
when he entered the convent, so repugnant to him was the 
prevailing taste among ecclesiastics for mere human knowledge, 
and the occupation of their time in futile disputations and diss 
tinctions in terms, definitions of attributes, and the strife of 
contested opinions. 

“ The Dominicans gladly received the young Girolamo as 
a lay-brother; but the qualities s of his mind, and the spiritual 
eifts of the young man, were no sooner known to his superiors, 
than their pleasure was intimated that he should receive the 
clerical habit, and the duty of ovedience made it incumbent 
on him to adopt it.” 

Thus, in the ages of faith themselves, the faith of Catholies 
Was not always sufficient to enable them to give up a child to 
Almighty God. How few of us, when we wander through the 
desecrated glories of Westminster, York, or Canterbury, and 
picture to ourselves the Catholic splendours which once gave 
those magnificent places all their true life and meaning, are 
prepared to recollect that in those superb days it was necessary 
for a son (and that not an only son, for Savonarola had four 
brothers, two of them older than himeelf, and two sisters) to 
write the following letter to his father. We venture to say 
that in this age of unbelief, in this country of few Catholies 
and many Protestants, it rare ‘ly happens in any Catholic family 
that such a letter, wad such a flight from a parent’s wishes, 
would be needed by those whom God calls to the re ligious life. 
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“7 doubt not,” writes the young Savonarola, “ but that 
you are greatly grieved at my departure, and the mere so on 
account a that de ‘parture being kept a secret from you; but 
I wish you to learn my mind and intention from this letter, 
that you may be comforted, and understand that I have ne 
acted so childishly as some think. And, first, I beg of you, as 
of one who justly estimates temporal things, that you will be 
guided by truth rather than by passion, as women are, and 
that you will judge according to the dictates of reason whether 
] ought to fly from the world, and execute this my thought 
and purpose. ‘The reason which induces me to dedicate my- 
self to religion is this: in the first place, the great wretched- 
ness of the world, the iniquity of men, the del auchery, the 
adultery, the theft, the pride, the idolatry, the dreadful pro- 
faneness into which this age has fallen, so that one can no 
longer find a righteous man. Tor this, many times a day with 
tears ] have recited this verse :—‘ Ah, fly those cruel regions— 
fly those shores of covctousness ! And this, because 1 could 
not endure the great wickedness of certain parts of Italy ; the 
more also, seeing virtue exhausted, trodden down, and vice 
triumphant. This was the greatest suflering I could have in 
this world: therefore, daily I entreated of my Lord Jesus 
Christ, that Ife would raise me from the mire. Continually I 
mi ide my oie with the greatest devotion, to God, saying, 

‘Show me the path im which I should walk ; or to Thee do I 
lift up my soul.’ 

“ Now God has been pleased in His infinite mercy to show 
it me, and I have received it, though unworthy of such orace. 
Answer me then, 1s it not a great “good for a man to fly. from 
the iniquity and filth of this wretched world, and to live like 
a rational being, and not like a mere animal among swine ? 
Indeed, it would have been in me most ungrateful, if, having 
asked God to show me the straight path in which should 
walk, when Ile deigned to show it to me, I had not taken it! 
O Jesus, rather let me die a thousand deaths, than that I 
should be so ungrateful as to oppose Thy will. 

“Then, my “dearest father, you have rather to thank our 
Jesus than to weep; He gave you a son, and has not only 
preserved him to some extent from evil to the ace of tw enty- 
two years, but has vouchsafed to choose him for ILis soldier. 
And do you not consider it a great mercy to have a son made 
so easily a soldier of Christ? Either you love me, or you do 
not; well, I know you will not say you do not love me; if 
thew you dee me, as I have two parts, my soul and my body, 
do you most love my soul or my body? You cannot answer, 
my body, for then your affection w ould not be for me, but for 
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the vilest part of me; if then you love my soul best, why not 
seek the welfare of the soul ? Thus, you should rather re joice 
and exult in this triumph. Neverthe less I know it cannot 
be but that the flesh must grieve ; still, it should be restrained 
by reason, especially by wise and magnanimous men like you. 
Do you not think it is a great aflliction to me to be separated 
from you? Yes, indeed, believe me, never since I was born 
had I ereater sorrow and anguish of mind than in abandoning 
my own father, and rong among strangers to sacrifice my 
body to Jesus Christ, and to give up my own will into the 
hands of those I never knew. But afterwards reflecting on 
what God is, and that He does not disdain to make of us poor 
worms His servants, | could not have been so daring as not 
to yield to that kind voice, especially to my Lord Jesus, who 
says, ‘Come unto Me, all ye that are weary and heavy lade ny 
and I will give you rest; take My yoke upon you, and learn of 
Me; for My yoke i is easy and My ‘burden is hight.” Because I 
know you lament that I left you ‘secretly, almost as a fugitive, 
let me tell you that such was my distress and the suffering of 
my inmost soul at having to leave you, that if I had expr ssed 
it, I verily believe before I could have departed from you, my 
east would have broken, and I should have changed my pur- 
pose and resolution; therefore do not wonder that I did not 
tell you. ‘It is true I left behind the books which are placed 
avainst the window certain writings which give you an ac- 
count of my proceedings. I beg you then, my dearest father, 
to cease to weep, give me not more sadness and erief than | 
have: not of regret for what I have done, for indeed I would 
not revoke that, though I expected to become greater than 
Ceesar Augustus ; but because I am of flesh, as you are, and 
sense is repugnant to reason, and I must maintain a cruel 
warfare, that the devil may not seize hold of me, particularly 
when I think of you. Soon will these days pass, in which the 
recent calamity will appear as it now does ; and afterwards | 
trust both you and I shall be consoled in this world by grace, 
and in the next by glory. Nothing remains but that “I be- 
seech you that, as a man of a strong mind, you would comfort 
iy mother, whom I beg, toxether with you, that you will 
bestow your blessing on me, and I will ever pray fervently for 
your souls. ‘GIROLAMO SAvoN AROLA, YOUR Son.” 


From the day on which he entered the cloister, Savona- 
rola is declared by his biographers to have been an example 
to all around him in the fulfilment of the duties of a “ true 
monk.” Some passages from the life of him, written by Bur- 
lamacchi, first one of his converts, and afterwards a Dominican 
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friar, will be read with interest. Like very many others, both 
clergy and laity, Burlamacchi regarded him with an extraor- 
dinary degree of affection and veneration. 

‘“"Conside ring,” says Burlamacchi, ‘the mode of living, 
and the manners ot the monks of his age, and comparing them 
with those of great numbers of the early Christians, and of 
the monks of E zvpt, there appe ‘ared to him to be a wide dif- 
ference between them,—secing so many of his contemporaries 
intent on enriching churches, and constructing magnificent 
convents; and a vast number of others occupying themselves 
in vanities of various kinds, and espect: ally in applying them- 
selves more to the study of Aristotle's philosophy than to the 
holy Seriptures. 

* On account of those things,” says Burlamaceli, “ he was 
grievously afflicted, he having still to perform the duties of 
reader and teacher of philosophy, and other profane sciences 
Those duties he performed from obedience most promptly, 
and with great satisfaction, endeavouring, however, always to 
avoid reviving vain and useless questions, and reducing his 
instruction, as much as lay in his power, to the simplicity of 
the Christian faith. But at the end of every labour he turned 
to the sacred Scriptures with such assiduity, that all the ca- 
nonical books became perfectly familiar to him. [Evidence 
was given of the fact of that familiar knowledge with them, 
subsequently, i in his preaching, and in his admirable manner 
of expounding those sacred writings. 

“I have to observe,” continues Burlamaechi, “in this 
place, that at the commencement of his career in the pulpit, 
he had neither voice, gesture, nor any manner (or style) that 
Was suitable and fit for such an exercise of his functions. So 
that there was nothing whatever agreeable in his delivery, nor 
Was any person please d with it. 

“But by a special gift of God, subsequently he beeame a 
wonderful and admirable preacher, being endowed with an ex- 
traordinary power of attracting attention, and also of exciting 
interest In any matter that was the subject of his discourse. 

“On one occasion, when he was going by water from Fer- 
rara to Mantua, he found himself in a boat with eighteen sol- 
diers, who were indulging in ribaldry and filthy conversation. 
Ile begged to be allowed to say a few words to them, and 
having obtained their pernussion, he addressed some observa- 
tions to them, exhorting them to change their mode of life 
and habits; but he had not spoken long, when they gathercd 
round him, threw themselves at his feet, and confessed to him 
their sins, accusing themselves of many grievous crimes, having 
been many years without frequenting the sacraments, and 
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with many supplications and tears they humbly asked his 
pardon, 

‘The vow of poverty was ucver more strictly observed by 
monk of any order than by Fra Girolamo. W hen he entered 
the convent, he abandoned all worldly goods, with the exeep- 
tion of some clothing and a few religious books. Ile took a 
pleasure In using the very coarsest materials in his clothing, 
the simplest qui ality and most sparing quantity of food for his 
nourishment. . 2... 

‘fe reproved good-humouredly the little tendencies to 
vanity which he wae higin in his brethren. On one oceasion, 
two abbés of the order of St. Benedict visited him, attired in 
habits unusually ample, and of finer materials than were cus- 
tomarily used by their order. Savon: rola, after glancing at 
the flowing garments, spoke of the spirit of poverty which be- 
longed to the religious orders. The Benedictines hope cd there 
was nothing contrary to it in their habits, inasmuch as it was 
found that the finer was the eloth, and the larger was the 
dress, the longer did it last. Fra Girolamo, smiling, said it 
Was a pity St. Benedict and St. Bernard had not been ac- 
quainted with that fact, and had not founded on it a new rule 
of cconomy.” 

Soon after his profession he was made noviee-master, and 
in 1478 he began to give lessons in theology. in 1452, under 
the fear of a Venetian invasion, the Dominiean convent of 
Terrara was dispersed, and the convent of San Marco, at Flo- 
rence, afterwards so renowned for its paintings by Beato Ange- 
lico and Tra Bartolommeo, was assigned to Savonarola as his 
residence. He was immediately made professor of divinity, 
—maestro di diviniti,—and the same year was appointed to 
preach the Lent sermons in the chureh of San Lorenzo. His 
preaching proved an utter failure, Tis manner was unfortu- 
nate, his voice without modulation; every thing was against 
him: and after a time, not a hundred people came to hear his 
sermons. [lis superiors then sent him to instruct the novices 
in various convents in Lomb: wdy, for three years and a half; 

aud he then spent four years 1n the convent at Brescia. 

In the year 1484 we have the first indications of that 
change in his mind and conduct which ultimately gave rise to 
the most vehement discussions. He preached a sermon at 
Brescia, in which he announced that he had reeeived a revela- 
tion of a signal judgment of God to fall upon the people of 
Brescia. That he preached such a sermon appears certain ; 
and that the terrible prediction was accomplished, sixteen 
years afterwards, is an historical fact. At this point of his 
life, however, We must for the present conclude, adding only, 
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that in 1490 he was again sent to Klorence, and cstablished at 
San Mareo in the office of master of sciences, and in- 
structor of the community in the ways of the Lord.” 


To be conclu lk ri in our next. | 


CATHOLIC HYMNOLOGY ; A LOST SEQUENCE FOUND, 


Ly leis alwi Lvs bee i) known tha: il the author of the incomparable 
Dies ira, Thomas Celano, a Prancis can friar, friend and disciple 
ol St. lrancis, CO Wp) yosed also two ot} er hymns OF Nt quences, 
Wadding, the Franciscan annalist, had to Id us this faet con- 
cerning him, and had eiven us the titles of the hymns: Lregil 
ciclor virlualis, and Sanctitalis nova sigua. U p to the present 
dav, however, they were not known to be in existence. Much 
nxiety had always been felt to discover these lost sequences : 
all the world agreed that, even when discovered, they could 
add but little to the fame of him who wrote the Dies ire’, that 
inasterpiece of Church sone; few feared that they vould 
detract from his merit. uA popular writcr on hymnol ory * did 
niuch, in his sphere, to stimulate a search for these si quences S. 
Just two years ago he wrote to encourage a move in that 
direction. Ife stated, ** The author of the Dies tra left two 
other proses, which are at present lost, though there scems a 
bale hope that further researches may disinter them. Tt would 
be a glorious achicvement to recover these; and those who 
have the opportunity would do well to examine such foreign 
HSS vale as may fall in their way for this purpose. If there is 
one place in ee where they are more hkely than another 
to be found, it is the abbey of St. Gall, in Switzerland; and 
it may be an encouragem ent to ae th: it, within the last few 
vears, several very fine sequences of Abelard, previously sup- 
posed lost, have been discovered in the royal library at Brus- 
sels.” ‘The same writer goes on to conjecture concerning 
them, that the Sanctitalis nova signa Was a hyimn in honour 
of St. Francis, and the /regil victor virtualis an Easter se- 
quenee. ‘This last conjecture, as we shall prese we see, has 
not been verified by the result. Ma. Trench’s, on the con- 
rary, has proved to be more correct. ‘That gentleman, how- 
ever, unlike Mr. Neale, could not regret the loss of the hymns 
without accompanying it with dispar aging remarks. ‘* One 
can learn only with a deep regret,” says he, “that two other 
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jy minis were compose ‘d by the same author, which have now 
pe rished, or if they still exist, lie hidden somessherd altogether 
out of seht of man. Our sense of their loss is i | part dimi- 
nl shed by the extreme probability which the first line of at 
least one of the hymns, in connexion with the known cireum- 
stances of the writer’s life, sugeests, that these two were not, 
like the Dies ire, poems of a world-wide interest, but rather 
the glorifvings of his great patron and friend.” 

We are happy to say that one of these lost sequences has 
lately bce found, and has just been published, along with 
many others now for the first time made publie, in the Se- 
guentlice inedite of the Mecles‘ological Society. Tt was found 
mn a small Svo ms., of date about 1400, in the national 
library at Lisbon. The ms. in question has French rubries, 
and must have belonged to some Fraticiscan monastery in that 
kingdom. From it 1s copied the Prosa de beato Francisco, 
Which, we think, will not be unintecrestine to the readers of 
the Rambler. | 


Prosa Ji heato raneisco. 


l Frecit victor virtualis, 
Hic Franciscus triumphalis, 
Crucis adversarium : 


fo 


Crucis lator cordialis, 
Princeps pugnie spiriti ilis, 
lnsignis amantium. 


3 Quem preemisit Rex futurus, 
Pugnaturns, prievisurus, 
Celebri consilio. 
! Premunivit ut securus, 
Suis armis congressurus, 
Salubri priesidio. 
o, 7, 9, 11 Chorus. 
Dieas nobis,O Francisee, 
Cur aftixus sis in eruce ? 


G Quia crucis contemplator 
Atque carnis supplantator 
Semper fui sedulus, 
Dicas nobis, Xe. 
S Quia mundi abdicator, 
Atque crucis Imitator, 
Vite Christi bajulus. 
Dicas nobis, &c. 
10 Amor Jesu me accendens, 
Atyue duleor cor absorbens, 
Auxit desideria 
Dicas nobis, &e. 
12 Sursum fixi mente tendens 
Vidi Jesum infra fervens, 
Specie seraphica. 
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13,15, 17, 19 Chorus. 
Dic Francisee, quid fecisti 
Postquam Jesum aspenisti? 


1i Dulcem Jesum quo ardebam, 
I. vicino distinguebam, 
Aspectu seraphico : 
bic Francisce, Xc. 


16 Grato vultu wstuabam, 
Et effectuin excedebain, 
Affectu miritico. 
Die Franectsee, Xe. 


18 Alis senis convellatus, 
Plagis quinis sauciatus, 
Totus dire cruentatus ; 
Sic erat insignitus. 
Die Francisee, &ce. 
29 Mox amore stimulatus, 
Et dolore conelavatus, 
In dilectum immutatus, 
Jnnovatur spiritus, 
21,25 Chorus. 
bie Francisee, quid fecisti 
Contemp!ando plagas Christ! : 


©? Nente mire inflammari, 
it sic earnem sivillari, 
Ae dilectt transformari 

In fuletdam speciein. 
Dic Francisce, Xe. 

2! Manns, pedes conclavari, 
lextrum latus lanceari, 
Christum servum inmitarl, 

In sua effigie, 
25 Chorus, 
Dic Francisce, erucifere 
In te signa scimus vere ? 
°o Certe multis argumentis 
Constat forma Redimentts. 
27, 29 Chorus, 
Die nobis, Francisce, 
Quid vidisti in eruce ? 
~S Filum Dei viventis, 
Crucifixum pro amore gentis. 
Dic nobis, Francisce, &c. 
oO Christum clavis conclavatum, 
Caput ejus spinis corgnatum., 
©1l Chorus. 
Credendum est magis soli Francisco veraci 
Quam mundanorum turbe fallaci. 
Scimus Christum pertulisse mortem crucis vere. 
Tu nobis, victor Nex, miserere. 


Alleluia, 


This sequenee, it will be readily acknowledged, possesses 


very great merit. ‘Lhe sweet flow of the verses, the change 
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from the double to the triple rhyme, the arrangement of 
question and answer ke pt up by the chorus, and the graphic 
description contained in it, present us with a picture, painted 
in words, of St. Francis receiving the Stigmata, in no way 
—— to the wall-painting of the same subj: ct by Giotto m 
the upper church at Assisi. ‘The music is given with it in the 
place "aaa referred to. [how little the spirit of this beau- 
tiful sequence has been understood by those who have re- 
covered it for us, is plain from the remarks of the editor. 
© This sequence, * says he, “is to be considered in the light 
of a literary curiosity, 1 rather than possessing any great merit. 
Thomas Celano seems to have been of the number of those 
who have one inspiration only, the present composition being 
scarcely of second-rate merit.” The plain english of this 
verbiage is, that the Protestant editorial stomach is thrown 
into a bilious derangement at the sound of verses in honour of 
a saint, 

One remark suggested by this sequence is, that it is a 
curious example of what we may call : mived sequence. In 
our last article on this subjeect,* we stated that there were two 
eas of sequences— the Notkerian and the Victorine : the 
Notkerian, or syllabic kind, being those in which the principle 
of the metre is syllabic—i. e. certain of the verses being in 
correspondence, and having an equal number of syllables; and 
the Victorine, or rhythmic: i) kind, in which the versification 
is regular and 1 1 rhyme. Sinee the year 1100, the terms 
sequence and pnt have been usually synonymous, though 
not always so; for it has been often customary to call the 
syHabie kind more commonly proses, and the rhythmic ul kind 
more commonly segucnvees. In this Prosa de beato Francisco 
we have both the syllabic and the rhythmical verse mixed 
toecther; the two concluding strophes being syllabic, and all 
the rest rhythmical. 

Another obvious remark is, that the author of this prose 
must have had the /icéime paschali in his mind whilst com- 
posing 1f; even more than that, he has borrowed from it 
several turns of expression. The Dic nobis, slaria, quid 
vidisi’ in via? evidently suggested the Die nobis, Lrancisce, 
guid vidisti in cruce? And the 10th verse of the /ictime 
paschali, Credendum est magis soli Marie veraci quam Juda- 
orun lurbe fallaci, [a verse which, though now omitted, be- 
longs to the original prose, | must without doubt claim pater- 
nity to the penultimate verse of the present sequence. Equally 
clear is it that the Seimas Chrisluin surrexisse a mortluis vere, 
tu nobis, victor Rex, miserere, bears the same relation to the 


* Rambler, vol. x. p. 219. 
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concluding verse. ‘The repetition also in the Victime paschali 
of the chorus, Die nobis, Maria, quid vidistt in via, atter the 
3d, oth, and 7th verses, establishes another connexion between 


the two sequences. This Prosa de beato Francisco seems also 
to have been such a well-known and popular se quence as to 
have served as a model for others. We need only instance the 


Surgil Christus cum troph@o to hoe that it has been modelled 
after the one In question, ‘Pwo or three imitations in it will 
suffice to show this: 


Die, Francisce, quid fecisti Dic, Maria, quid fecisti 
Postquam Jesum aspexisti ? Postquam Christum amisisti ? 
Dic, Francisce, quid fecisti Die, Maria, quid fecisti 
Contemplando plagas Christi? Contemplando crucem Christi? 
Certe multis argumentis Si rte multis argumentis 
Constat forma Redimentis. yna Vidi resurgentis, 


Religion has always made use of painting, music, and 
poetry as her three handmaids, ‘The power and eflieacy of 
the first two may be witnessed to this day in their full ‘efli- 
ciency and combination in the church of Assist. And we 
cannot conceive any thing of this kind more imposing than to 
have heard the monks of St. Francis, on the feast of his 
Stigmata, cither in the lower church at Assisi, painted by 
Cimabue with the records of the life of the patriarch, or in 
the up per church, decorated with Giotto’s thirty-eight fres- 
coes, singing in alternate choirs the beautiful sequence now 
spilconeneuedl, 

In conclusion, we may express a wish that the third se- 
quence of the same author may soon be discovered. In all 
prob: ibility, some mahnusc ripts in the monastie br: ary at Assisl 
may contain it; and we would urge upon those now in Ltaly, or 
likely soon to proceed thither, to make every possible search 
for the Saneletatis nora SIGH. 


Bevichws, 
ST. GREGORY AND ST. ANSELM. 


Saint Inselme de Cantorbery. Tuhleau de la rie monastiqie, 
et de la lutte du po MeO Se rieue 7 aver le pouvoir — 
(i onzleme sie Pele, Pa rM. CC ° de lic InNuUsat, Didie T, Pari 
1853. 


THERE are few saints, so far removed from us in point of time 
as St. Anselm of Canterbury, for whose biography there are 
more abundant or more authentic materials. First, we have 
both his public and his private history written, in two separate 
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works, by one of his contemporaries, and his own most con- 
stant companion, kadmer, the monk of Canterbury, who was 
afterwards, for so short a time, Bishop of St. Andrew’s in 
Seotland. ‘hen we have his own most voluminous corre- 
spondence, comprising nearly 500 letters, addressed to persons 
in every part of the world, and on the most various topics. 

Next, about fitty years after his death, the most illustrious of 
his successors, St. Thomas a Becket, caused a summary of his 
lite to be drawn up by one of his household, Jolin of S: alisbury : 
in order that he mig ht lay it before Pope Alexander IL]. at 
the couneil of Tours, with a view to obt: uninyg a deeree for his 
canonization. Lastly, in addition to these personal narratives, 

the earliest Enelish bistacd: ans, William of Malmesbury, Orderic 

Vital, and Matthew Paris, have left us a tolerably full account 
of the contest which the saint so nobly mai intained, in behalf 
of the Chureh, against the seeond and third of our Norman 
sovercigns. ‘Thus, nothing is wanting to furnish us with a 
perfect portrait of our saint, both as a religious, a philoso- 
pher, a theologian, and an archbishop and confessor of the 
faith. esse in proportion to the copiousness of the materials 
is the number of his modern biographers, at least in foreign 
countries. Franek, Hasse, and Mohler in Germany, and Mont- 
alembert and De Remusat in France, justly appreciating the 

ereat importance of the place which lee occupied in the history 
of his age and country, have of late years furnished us with 
several interesting skotehes of his life. ‘The latest of these 
is that whose title we have placed at the head of this article; 
and though, from its ereater fulness of detail, we have read 
it with more interest than some of the others, yet we cannot 
sympathise with the writer’s estimate of some, at least, of the 
men and things on which he has occasion to pass judgment. 

His acmiration of the character of St. Anselm is almost 
unbounded; but he is not equally just to the heroic virtues of 
St. Gregory. Yet, in truth, they both fought the same battle, 
and trom the same motives; and if their different natural 
dispositions and characters caused a difference in the outward 
development of their principles, stil! this was only an accidental, 
and not a real disagreement between them. Moreover, it 
may very reasonably be questioned whether the extreme gen- 
tleness of St. Anselm could have effeeted the same mighty 
reforms that were wrought by Hildebrand, had he been called 
upon to fill the chair of Peter, instead of that most noble- 
minded pontiff, At any rate, it is certain that each served 
God to the utmost of his power in the sphere in which he 
found himself, and that their respective qualities were by 
God’s grace blessed and strengthened to do the work required 
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of them. What more, then, can we desire? and if our own 
tastes and inclinations cause us to be more powerfully attracted 
by the virtues of the one than of the other, Ict us at least be- 
ware of judging rashly of God's salts, and condemning or 
despising what we are incapable of justly appreciating. It 
may be that the spirit of St. Gregory is what is most necded 
at this time; and because we have not courage enough man- 
fully to offer ourselves to the battle as he did, we fucy that 
we are in love with the gentle spirit of St. Anschn, from 
which, 7 pair we are as far removed as from the whee, 

We have said that St. Anselm and St. Gregory both 
fought the same battle. Whatthe one did for the Chureh at 
large, the other did for the Church of this island. But they 
fought in a different way, and their preparation for the combat 
Was as Opposite as thei mode of warfare. Hildebrand, the 
son ofa carpenter, was, indeed, at one time a monk in the con- 
vent of Clugny, and afterwards its prior; he was * a monk 
from his boyhood,” says one of his biographers; but from 
the moment that ‘et accompanied Bruno to Rome, at the age 
of about thirty-five, he became at once the presiding spirit of 
the Tloly See. He did not actually himself ascend the pon- 
tifical throne until he was about the very same age that An- 
sclm was when he was called to the see ef C anterbury ; ; but 
he was naturally of a bold and ardent temperament, and he 
had already unde rgone a lone course of training in the manage- 
ment of pub lie afthirs, so that he brought with him to his 
hew position the matured experience of nearly thirty years. 
Whilst vet a mere youth, he had astonished the court of 
Henry Il. by the boldness with which he preached the Word 
of God. Whien he ean se: weely have passed the age of forty, 
Leo LX., on his death-bed, committed to him the provis sional 
government of the Chureh until a new pontiff should be ap- 
pointed, and that pontiff, Victor II., was, ene might alimost 
say, appointe «lL by Gregory himself; he filled successively the 
very important oflices of archdeacon and chancellor of the 
lLoly Roman Church; and, in a word, his whole lite had been 
spent in public, and in the discharge of the most responsible 
duties. Although, therefore, when he was tumultuously 
eleeted Pope in the very midst of the funeral of his prede- 
cessor, he shed m:z ny tears, and used language such as Ansclin 
also might have used when he was made areh bishop; yet his 
tears flowed from a different cause. Ie could not fh ad, with 
Ansel, inexperic uce and inaptitude for public business ; he 
knew well what he was taking upon himself; and if his in- 
trepid spirit shrunk for a moment from the neat approach of 
that conflict which awaited him, it was only for a moment; 
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he had long foreseen it, and was prepared for it; it did not 
come upon him unawares. His strong and capacious mind 
had been for many years most decply occupied upon the great 
questions of the day, the crying evils fur which are medy Was 
required, and the true nature of that remedy. ‘The abolition 
of simony—that plague-spot of the age, —and the compulsory 
celibacy of the clergy—that standin order of the Church, 
which, repeatedly enjoli ied, liad so frequently been disregarded, 
until now at leneth, in the middle of the eleventh century, an 
alaost universal laxity prevailed: these were thie objects, to 
the attainment of which had been directed the numerous 
synods, the frequent councils, the continual decrees, and the 
prodigious correspondence of Hildebrand the arclideacon ; 
and they were the very same as must still continue to engage 
the time and attention of Gregory the Pope. And deeper 
than these, and embracing them and much more in the wide 
circle of their consequences, were the two great ideas of the 
supremacy of the Roman Pontiff over the Universal Church, 
and the Church's independence of the civil power, It needed 
not the rigorous logic of Gregory, nor his intuitive sagacity, to 
discern how closely these four objects were bound together 
how cach must be considered as a means towards the seats 
how necessary it was to suceeed in all, in order to obtain 
cood results from any. How, indeed, ule the extirpation 
of simony be expected, whilst chureh livi gs and dignitics 
were at the disposal of laymen? What hope was there of 
an independent Church, with a married clergy involved in all 
the cares of life; no «ANpos indeed, or segreg rated portion of the 
Lord, but a motley mass, Whose only voeation was their am- 
bites or their wants ? lw could the wolf be kept from the 
fold by hirelings such as these 2? How could the regeneration 
of the Church and of mankind from the barbarism, the igno- 
rance, and the violeice of those troubled times proceed, whilst 
the cure of souls was considered a family appanage; whilst a 
married pricst could provide for his vicious son by trans mitting 
to him, as his inheritance, the vineyard of thie Lord; or endow 
an otherwise portionless daughter by conferring on Me suitor 
a preferment for which the can \didate had made no s: acrifices, 
for which no preparation had been exacted, the poniaecation 
for which was a matter of mere family convenience? If, then, 
lav investitures, a married clergy, and simony were so insepa- 
rably connected, where was the cure to be found but in the 
supremacy of the successor of St. Peter? When the interests 
of the Church clashed with those of the most powerlul kings, 
and the most valuable perquisites of an overgrown nobility, 
was it not absolutely necessary that their defence should be 
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intrusted to the most powerful hand; that the streneth of the 
Church should be econeentrated into one head, who, tree from 
minor seductions, might be at liberty to hasten to the rescue 

wherever the enemy seemed about to prevail? “Phen, again, 

Was it not necessary that this one head should speak with a 
voice of authority? should gr tang and be obeyed? be 
obeyed not only by the clergy, but by all Christian people ; 
not only by the poor and powerless s, but by the hich and 
mighty ones of the earth, by kings and princes? This 
one thought it was which lav at the bottom of St. Gregory's 
heart, even before he was called upon himself to take the fore- 
most rank j in the battle; a deep conviction of the superiority of 
the spirit over the flesh, of the spiritual interests of man over 
temporal considerations, of the kingdom of Christ over the 
kingdoms of the world. Ife had lone seen that a campaign 
was opened; that the contending powers were heaven and hell, 

even Jcsus Christ and the infernal serpent; that the subject 
of the controversy was no other than the souls of men; and it 
can searcecly have come upon him asa new thing, that he him- 
self was the person : ppeinres : to guide and direct the battle, 
as the Vicar on earth and ecneral of the erueified Saviour. 
Neither did he svi from the task allotted to him; he had 
talents and courage equal to the necessity, and he had the 
will to use 7 ~ We ask ourselves, what chance with sucha 
man, 1 such a cause, had Henry the Emperor, the weak un- 
certain reed, oak ereature of impulse, the slave of passion, on 
whose unstable mind the warnings of Providence and life fell 
like stones into a aca and lav forgotten in the mud-bed of 
rapacity and lust? In the castle-court of Canossa, bare- 
footed and alone, the day at hand on which the forfeiture 
of his realm would be complet e, secking an audience of his 
offended judge, whom he had outraged hy a thousand pertidies 
and a touniad calumnies, he may perhaps obtain our pity; 

but with what altered fee ines are we filled, when we behold 
the exiled Pope upon his pyehey at Salerno! Adversity 
had overtaken him. Ile had been besieged in Rome by his 
insulting foe; he had been finally betr; ved = & proverbial 
fickleness of the Romans ; from the castle of St. Angelo he 
had witnessed the installation of the false Pope of Ravenna, 
the triumphal entrance of Elenry and his queen, and their so- 
lemn coronation inthe Vatican. He had owed his liberation to 
the sword of the Norman Guiseard, and seen the conflagration 
of his city pay the price of his escape. But none of these 
events, ior all of them, availed to shake the settled purpose of 
his soul, or elicit one symptom of weakness or mistrust. 
Grief had indeed bowed down his mighty heart; the apostacy 
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of friends, the storm-clouds which vet involved the future of 
mankind, the foresight of the endless miscries in store for the 
flock of Christ, before the rude empire of force should yield 
to the prevailing words of peace, —these indeed filled his mit ° 
with care; but never tor an imstant did he lose his faith i 

the justice of his cause,—the approval of his sien e uente 
sense that of the things he had been commissioned to perform, 
he had left undone not one. Occupied to the very last with 
his important trust, he consuited in his dying moments with 
the bishops and cardinals who were about him as to the 
choice of his successor; confirmed the sentence of excommu- 


nication against the emperor and the antipope, and enjoined 


that the ban should never be removed till they had renounecd 
their unlawful dienitics, and given their unconditional sub- 
mission to the see of Rome; then, closing his eyes upon thie 
world, he spoke the last memorable words he was to pronounce 
oncarth: ** [have loved justice, and hated iniquity ; therefore 
do I die an exile.” 

How different, yet how similar, were the live and death of 
St. Anselm! Sinalor in the stile acainst which he had to 
contend, and the personal sufferings which were to be his own 
lot in the strife; but different in his preparation for the combat, 
and the zeal and spirit with which he entered upon it. Born 
of wealthy and noble parents at Aosta in Piedmont, Anselm 
showed from his earliest years that love of study and those 
dispositions of piety which afterwards so emine tly character- 
ised him. His father was a man of pleasure, spending libe- 
rally of his money, and devoting himself to the world ; but 
his mother was the very model of a Christian parent, and 
under her careful training he grew up in the practice of all 
Christian virtues. Whilst yet a boy he sought to gain admis- 
sion into a religious community; but not having obtained the 
couscnt of his parents, he was rejected by the superiors on 
account of his youth. He then prayed that he might be 
visited by some illness, which, by alarming his parents, would 
cause them to consent to his dedication of himself to God. 
And he soon thought that his prayer was heard; for presently 
he fell ill, and sending for the abbot of a neighbouring monas- 
terv, he renewed his request, which, however, was again 
refused. Not long afterwards his mother died; an event 
which, by the inscrutable providence of God, had the most 
opposite ‘effects upon the father and son. ‘The one was re- 
claimed toa more strict and Christian mode of life; the other, 
as his biographer says, became like a ship that has lost its 
anchor: breaking loose from all his previous habits, he even 
abandoned his favourite studies, that he might the more freely 
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indulge in the vanities of the world. Tis father, grieved and 
disappointed at this, behaved with great severity tow: ids him, 
and himself vitieed into a convent; whereupon the young 
Anselm fled from his home, and, attended by a single com- 
panion, crossed the Alps and entered France. After wander- 
ing about for three or four years, apparently without any 
settled purpose, he at leneth presented himself at the eate of 
the monastery of Bee in Norm: andy, and craved admission to 
its schools. ‘This monastery, destined ere long to send forth 
so many famous men, was the nin its infancy. Twenty years 
had not yet elapsed since a comp: itriot of Anselm s, Lantrane 
of Padua, had been directed to it as * the poorest and most 
obscure of religious houses.” Already, however, the number 
of its Inmates had execeded the narrow ‘Reais of its buildings; 
aud it was the fame ofits learning and piety which had ate 
tracted Ansclm. At first he seems to have entered rather for 
the sake of the learning than of the religious discipline; by 
and by he was dispose d to become a monk ; but then, again, 
ie spirit of self-love and of vamity arose, and suge ested that 
his learning would be conte mptible by the side of Lantrane’s, 
and that if he remained here he should never eet any fame ae 
ail. Presently, before he had overcome these temptations, 
his father dies; and he turns it in his mind to return to Italy, 
and take possession of his paternal estates. He consults Lan- 
france, who refers lim to a mutual friend, the Archbishop of 
Rouen; and acting under his advice, he became a professed 
monk in the monasiery of Bee, in the year of our Lord 1060, 
being at that time at the acre ot twenty-seven. 

‘This step being once taken, he made such progress in the 
rcligious life, that in a very ow vears afterwards he was ap- 
pointed prior in the stead of Lanfranc, who had been removed 
to the abbacy of another house, ‘This rapid promotion excited 
some jealousy in the commanity, and gave Anselm an eppor- 
tunity of mi inifesting his spect al sweetness of character. One 
of the young religious, named Osborne, had made himself 
very conspicuous in his opposition to the new prior. ‘The 
prior scized every opportunity within lawful limits of hu- 
mouring and ind luleing this monk; he praised his talents, 
sought his socicty, and showed a marked preference for him 
over lis other companions. ‘Then, when he had suceeeded in 
conquering his pride and winning his affections, he gradually 
withdrew all the indulgences which had been conceded to his 
youth, and trained him up to live in the strictest obedience to 
the rule. By and by Osborne falls sick; Anselm is not only 
his spiritual director, he is also his nurse, both by night and 
by day; and when he dies, he both promises to ofler the Holy 
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Sacrifice himself for the repose of his soul every day for a 
twelvemonth, and engages others to do the same. “I beg of 
you,” he says, in one of his letters te Gondulph, a brother- 
monk, afterwards Bishop of Rochester, and Ansclin’s only 
supporter among the English episcopate, —T bee of you, and 
of all my friends, by all the strength of your affection for me, 
that you pray tor Osborne; his soul is my soul. I shall accept 
all that you do for him now as though it were done for me 
alts remy death ; so that when I come to die, you will have 
already discharged your obligations to me in this regard. 1 
beg and entreat aud implore of you to remember ine, and 
not to forget the soul of my dear Osborne; or if in this | 
seem to be asking too much of you, I will say, forget me and 
remember Osborne.” It would be easy to multiply quotations 
of a similar character from his correspondence e; but this single 
extract will suflice to give us some idea of the extreme ten- 
derness and most loving heart of Anselm the prior. We can 
imagine how dearly he must have been loved by the novices 
whom he trained, and how gently he would have dealt with 
he m3 even if the following anecdote had not been preserved, 


bac 


elying us some insight into his mode of treatment. One day, 
an abbot, renowned for his piety, was complaining to him of 
the dif fliculty which he found 1 in training the young men who 
were cducated in his convent. “ They are quite incorrigible,” 

sald the abbot; ‘* we beat them night and day, yet they only 
erow worse and worse.” ** You beat them night and day, do 
vou?” replied Anselm; ‘fand when they are grown up, how 
do they turn out?” Stupid and brutish,” answered the 

abbot. “ Now, supposing you were to plant a young tree in 
your garden,” replied the prior, “ and so to hedge it round 
and shut it in, that it could not put forth its branches; what 
would be the result? Young men are sent to you that they 
may grow and bring forth fruit; and you keep them in such 
bondage, that all their thoughts are pent up within their own 
bosoms, where they assume “only bad and mischievous forms. 
They see nothing of love, pity, and kindness exercised towards 

them; and their “irritated souls feed only on envy, hatred, and 
disobedience. Yet are they not men as well as you? is not 
their nature the same as yours? How would you like to be 
treated as you treat them? Beat them, indeed! Has the 
eoldsmith nothing to do to his gold and ile er, think you, but 
to hammer them, i in order to form the beautiful statue which 
he desires?” And the novices of that abbot had good reason 
to be grateful to Anselm for this truly paternal admonition 
ever afterwards; for we are told that he fell at Anselm’s feet, 


confessed that he had been much to blame in his manageme nt 
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of noviees heretofore, and that he would correct it according 
to the new model proposed to him for the future, 

Anselm remained prior of his monastery for about fifteen 
vears, during which dene it inercased oreatly both in numbers 
and Mh sple ndour. [dis kind and vrentlie Ways Wol al] ncarts 3 
hot only attracting Lo the noviclate Vouno Wen wlio Were de- 
sirous of forsakine the world, burt perstadine also the princes 

ee pe ! s - } {* = : 
anid nobles of the lana [oO Mtke Generous Dbehnerachlons to the 
,* ’ . * } . ) ’ 
house. Bitterly, indced, did he lament the multitude of sceu- 
lav affairs with which he was necessarily burdened by virtue of 
lils office in the monastery. and still more in eiecawien of 
} ° ae . . ’ } " 5 . ' 
the increasing ace and infirmities of the abbot, which caused 
AS, 1; * 1 P| 
him continug lly to employ Anselm as his deputy. Ile hated 
the very name of property, we are told Cf that cursed sin of 


proprict ” as it IS SOMIEW hat quaimtly rendered In sonie of our 
old Enalish books); would never receive any presents; orit 


tiucy were forced upon him, he cither distributed them equally 
amonest his companions, or sold them for the common benefit. 
One da tv he went to consult his old friend the Archb ishop of 
Rouen as to the possibility of ridding hinuscli of his trouble- 


some cilice, ‘Bear the burde ‘n of the day, ” Ke phic d the old 
man, “and do not forsake your post, alec the abbot relieve 
you. Nay more, if you are called to a higher rank, rcfuse it 
not; walk forwards boldly. The time will soon be here when 
this trial will come upon you.’ Woe is me!’ ered the dis- 


appointed prior, and he returned in evief to his convent, 

Ly and by, Herluin, the founder and first abbot of Bee, 
was called to his rest; and the monks unanimously clected 
Anschn to be his successor. It was in vain that he fell on his 
knees before them, and entreated them to Spare him so he avy 
a responsibility. The monks iminediately did the same, an d 

nitreated him to-have compassion upon them and the whole 
esta lishinent, and to accept the office; which. at leneth, he 
was constrained to do. The only result of this change of 
position Was to increase the circle of his friends and to spread 
lis fame iar and wide. He was still the same affe ctionate 
parcut to those within the monastery, and the same kind and 
considerate counsellor to all who came from the world without 
to seck his advice.‘ ‘To those who were in health,” says his 
biographer, ** he was a father, and to the sick a mether; there 
Wis Hot one amongst them, having any seeret upon his mind, 
who did not hasten to reveal it to him, as to a most loving 
mother.” Was any of them sick and infirm from old age and 
disease, 1t was none but Ansclm who was to watch at their bed- 
side, and squeezing the juice of the grape into his hand, adh 
their parched lips. Did his official duties as abbot bring 
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him into relations with the Norman nobles, immediately they 
rejoiced to adopt him as one of their own family; and there 
vas not a count ora countess, or any person of rank, we are 
told, who did not consider that he could have no favour in 
the sight of God if he had not given some token of his devo- 
tion to the saintly abbot of Bee. Meanwhile the object of 
all this enthusiastic admiration and love was spending his days 
in the direction of others, and his nights in the laborious cor- 
rection of manuscripts, or in the composition of most profound 
treatises of theology, or most beautiful prayers and medita- 
tions. Ile used to eall hiniself ** Father Anselin, in life a 
sinner, In habit a monk.’ As much of the temporal concerns 
of his monastery as he could, he deputed to the care ot others, 
lic was obliged, however, to take more than one journey to 
neland on business of this kind, both to wait upon his sove- 
raign, William ot Normandy, and to confer with Iantrane, 
who now occupied the see of Canterbury ; and these Journeys 
became, in the order of Providence, the oceasion of his own 
future promotion to the same dignity. 

William the Conqueror died in the autumn of 1OS7, and 
was succeeded by his son, William Rufus, who, at his corona- 
tion by the hands of Lanfranc, swore that he would observe 
justice and mercy, and defend the peace and liberty of the 
Church. i paola had lone since foreseen the calamities that 
were to be expected on the accession of this violent and un- 
scrupulous monarch. Pray God that the king may live,” 
he had written to St. Gregory during the reign of the first W il. 
ham ; “for during his life we have some sort of peace, but 
when he is dead there is no peace, no good thing of any kind 
to be looked for.” He had himself instriueted the new mon- 
arch in his younger days; and now that he was come to the 
throne and was beginning to exercise iis tyranny toware ds his 
subjects, the archbishop ventured to remonstrate with him, 
and to remind him of the solemn promises he had eal at his 
coronation, ‘* What man can keep all his promises?” was 
the only reply which the king vouchsafed; and he soon 
showed that 42, at least, had no intention of keeping his. In 
a few months, even the Sickie restraint imposed upon him by 
the presence of Lanfrane was removed by lis death; and then 
he gave himself up, without check or remorse, to the most 
shameless acts of violence, more especially towards the Church. 
No sooner was any scclouianttin! dignity vacant by death or 
promotion, than some of the king’s creatures entered into pos- 
session of the estates belonging to it, under the pretence of 
administration, but in truth for mere purposes of robbery ; 
and then it was either kept vacant year after year, according 
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to the king’s good pleasure, or if filled up, it was only by the 
lst: ition of some unworthy ecclesiastie who paid a high 
price for it. ‘Thus simony, which had been so much discou- 
raved during the preceding reign, was again triumphant; and 
of course every kind of irregularity and of sin followed in its 
train. On the death of Lanfrane, the kine determined to 
enrich himself by the treasures of the wealthy see of Canter- 
bury, and kept it vacant therefore for four years. As a spe 
cimen of the miseries that ensued, it is mentioned that the 
cemeteries of no less than thirty parishes were desecrated, and 
cither uscd as pasture- -oround, or added to the forests for the 
kine’s hunting, 

Whilst this state of things was still continuing, Anselm 
had occasion to visit Mneland. One of the Norman nobles 
who had come over with the Conqueror and settled in this 
country, Tfugh de Loup, Marl of Chester, had sent for him to 
bring a colony of monks from Bee,as he was anxious to found 
a monastery on his estates. Anselm declined the invitation; 
for the busy tongue of fame had already pointed him out as 
the most fitting successor of Lanfrane, and he would not vo- 
luntarilv put himself in the way of so unwelcome aii appoint- 
ment. Hugh, however, fell ill, and again requested the 
presence of Ase ‘Im, assuring him that there was bon que stion 
about the vacant archbishopric i in the matter, but simply the 
salvation of his own soul, which he conceived to be at stake. 
Again Anselm refused. But the count wrote a third time, still 
more urgently than before, saying, that if he did not come, 
he would most certainly repent of it “throughout all cter- 
nity.” Thus solemnly appealed to, Anselm yielded an unwill- 
ine consent, but at the same time dete rmined that he would 
simply perform the one object of his mission, transact no 
other business, see no strangers, but return to France as 
quickly as possible. His monks, however, put him wider 
obedience not to return until wi had settled all the affairs 
which concerned them in England,—an injunction which he 
could not neegleet. On his arrival at Canterbury, he found the 
clergy, both regular and secular, talking of him as their future 
archbishop : so he hurried away on the following morning as 
fast as he could to fulfil his mission. ‘The court lay on his 
road, and he was necc ert detained there for a few days, 
during which time he spoke to the king with his usual gentle- 
ness concerning the excesses of which he was ouilty. The 
king took no heed to the rebuke, and Anselm went his way. 
Having founded the monastery required, he now busied him- 
self concerning the other affairs of his house, which mept him 
in England longer than he could have wished. He had ar- 
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rived early in September, and it was now Christmas. The 
king and his nobles were assembled to keep the feast at Glou- 
cester, and they took the opportunity of remonstrating with 
him upon the non-appointment of an archbishop to the see of 
Canterbury ; or rather they consulted him, and poet his con- 
sent, as to the propriety of having public prayers offered up 
throughout the whole kingdom, that the see might not be lett 
in her present widowed condition any longer. You may 
pray as long as you please,” said the king ; “ but that will not 
hae my doing as I please in the matter.” The bishops 

leputed Anselm to draw up a form of prayer for the purpose, 
which with some difficulty he was persuaded to do. Que day, 
after these prayers had begun to be used, the king was talk- 
ing with one of his courtiers, when the latter ventured to in- 
troduce the name of Anselm, praising his exemplary picty, 
aud declaring that he lived only for God, and coveted nothing 
of this world’s goods. Not even the archbishopric of Can- 
terbury 2?” said the king, laughing. ‘* Least of all, sire,” re- 
plied the nobleman; “and others also will tell you the same.” 
* And I tell you,” said the king, “ that he would give his 
head and ears for the chance of getting it. But, by the Volto 
Santo of Lucea, neither he nor any one else shall be arch- 
bishop as long as L live; L will be archbishop myself.” He 
had scarcely spoken the words, when he was seized with a 
sudden and violent illness, whieh threatened to be fatal. The 
bishops and barons who surrounded his bed suggested to him 
divers acts of reparation which he ought immediately to per- 
form, such as opening the prisons and releasing the numerous 
captives unjustly detained there, forgiving debtors, restoring 
liberty to the Church, &e. &ce. Anselm was sent for; and 
on being introduced to the royal p: itient, only repeated —_ 
words of the psalm, Jreipite Domino in confessioke, Mtinating 
to him the necessity of making a good confession. 

William promises all that is required ; a decree is drawn 
up, and sealed with the royal seal, granting freedom to prison- 
ers, forgiveness of debts, an amnesty for all past offences, and 
ood and righteous laws for the future. By and by the subject 
of the vacant archbishopric is named to the king; he declares 
his readiness to make the appointment, if only a ‘worthy sub- 
ject can be found, and himself suggests Anselm. Ali are un- 
anhnous lm appli auding the suggestion. Anselm alone is si- 
lent, pale with alarm and sorrow; and when he finds words, it is 
only to give a most positive refusal of his assent. The bishops 
take him aside, and urge upon his consideration the Jament- 
able condition of the Chureh in England, the danger it is in 
of absolute destruction through the long tyranny of him who 
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is now ready to repair his meee. * And will you then,” 
they say, “refuse to help? The Church of Canterbury loudly 
cally for you; 1t looks to you for its deliverance ; and will you 
prefer a life of case for yourself rather than assist in bearing 
the burdens of your brethren?” To this earnest appeal An- 
schn objected his age and infirmities, and his natural Inap- 
titude for ali secular affairs. ‘f Don't trouble yourself about 
that,” answered the bi shops ; do you pray to God for us, 
and we will manage your secular affiirs for you.” And cer- 
tainly the result proved that they were far more disposed to 
handle the things of this world than to be intent upon the 
service of God. Ansclmn, however, still remained obstinate In 
his refusal; said that he was a foreigner, owing allegiance 
both to civil and ecclesiastical authorities in another kinedom, 
and counsel and assistance to his dear brethren in the monas- 
tery, and that he could not break all these ties. The bishops 
having exhausted their powers of persuasion, brought him 
back into the king’s presence, who entreated him, out of com- 
passion for lis soul, to assent to the proposed arrangement. 
** Auselin,” he said, “what are you doing? Why will you 
abandon me to eternal torments? My { ather and my mother 
loved you much, and now you will leave their son to perish, 
body and soul; for I know that I shall be lost for ever, if I 
die with this secliche pric in my hands.” At the same time, 
those who stood by represented to him, with some bitecennins 
that all the evils under which the whole country was groaning 
would be justly attributed to him if he refused his consent. 
Thus pressed on all sides, he turned to two monks, his com- 
panlons, nang ‘Ah, my brethren, why don’t you come to 
my rescuc 2” One of them answered, with tears in his eyes, 
Tf such he the will of God, who are we that we can resist 
it?) * Alas!” rejoined Anse im, “you are but feeble reeds 
to lean upon.” At length the bis shops, determined to put an 
end to this seene, called for a pastoral staff; and foreing open 
the fingers of his right hand with such violence as to cause 
him to cry out from the pain, they held it against his hand, 
whilst the Ze Deum was sung, and the peopl . shouted, ‘ Long 
live the Bishop! Then they took him into a neighbouring 
church to perform the accustomed ceremonies; but even here 
his resistance was so great as to cause some alarm to the 
bystanders for his life. He wept and cried aloud, and seemed 
ready to faint, so that they sprinkled him with holy water, and 
even made him drink some, that he might be brought to him- 
self again. When the ceremony was over, he went back to 
the kine’ s chamber, told him that his present illness would 
not be f fatal, and that on his recovery he might yet undo all 
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that had been done in his regard, since he had not given his 
consent, neither did he now give it; ‘nothing therefore has 
yet been done.” Then, finding himself alone with the bishops, 
he said, ** Do you know what you are about? You are yok- 
ing together an untamed bull and ; 1 poor feeble sheep. And 
what will be the consequence? ‘The bull will drag the sheep 
through thorns and briers, and tear him in pieces, and he will 
not be able to do any good at all. The Apostle compares the 
Church toa plough; and this plough in Eneland is drawn by 
two powerful oxen—the king and the archbishop of Canter- 
bury; the one by the administration of s Secu tar prosner and 
justice, the other by heavenly doctrine and dis cip! tue. One 
of these oxen, Lanfranc, is now dead; you wish to yok e me 
with the remaining One. If you do not abandon your pur- 
pose, | forewarn you that your joy will be changed into sad- 
ness; for you will see the Church again return to her state of 
widowhood, even during the life-time of her pastor; and since 
I know well that none of you will dare to st: uid by me i my 
resistance to the kine, he will afterwards tr: unple you all ap Y 
foot, according to his own good pleasure.” But all his re- 
monstrances were vain; they persevered in their purpose aia 
Anselm became, spite of himself, archbishop of Canterbury. 
When he found that there was no further hope of escape, he 
shed such abundant tears, both by day and night, over his new 
dignity, as seriously to impair his evesight ; he never ceased 
to regret his violent separation from his beloved monastic 
home, signing his letters, “Anselm, by profession and in he art 
a monk of Bee, by compulsion au chbishop of Canterbury ; 
and when writing of this event many years afterwards, he said; 
that at the time he was made archbishop he would rather 
have suffered a thousand deaths than have been foreed to 
accept the post. Yet this is the man, and these are the cir- 
cumstances, concerning Which the Protestant youth of this 
country are taught, thro: ih the pages of the most popular 
ki uglish historian, * that William “had reason to expect that 
persevering opposition which he afterwards met with from 
Anselm, from the ostentatious humility which that prelate had 
displayed in refusing his promotion.” 

We have been thus particular in narrating the details of 
this event, both because we know no other history of the kind 
more touching and more edifying; and also because it gives 
us the most complete insight into Anselm’s character, and the 
temper of that instrument which God had chosen to fight one 
of the most unequal yet most glorious battles in the history of 
the Church. A monk, who had lived thirty-three years in the 
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retirement of a cloister, and who seemed to be born for such 
a life and no other, called forth at the age of sixty, and forced 
to cnter upon a mortal conflict with the powers of the world, 
first with brute foree in the person of William Rufus, then 
with wily diplomacy in his successor, Henry csuelevs : and, 
as it would seem to human e yes, Without any adequate armour 
for either portion of the strife; indeed without any armour at 
all, cither of natural courage and practical talent or of acquired 
expericnce., ‘Phe nature of the strife, however, and the me- 
thod of lis victory, we must reserve for another article. 


ANECDOTES OF THE ROMAN REVOLUTION. 


Li Bhreo di Verona. Raeeonto storico dall Anno 18146 al 1819. 
vv. 


fioma, Stamperia di Propaganda, 1852. 
(Second Notice. ] 


[x our former notice of this work we confined ourselves ex- 
clusively to the consideration of one particular feature in it,— 
~~ crane it contained concerning secret societies. But 
thouch this may fairly claim to rank among the most important 
lniase in the book, it is far from being the only one wh ih de- 
serves attention or commands our interest. There are Many 
others also which ought not to be passed by without uotice, and 
which we should look for in vain m the pages ef Balleydier, and 
other professed historians of the Reman Revolution. \The ve ry 
fact that this is in some sense a work of fiction, has given the 
author a ereat advantage over others who have undertaken to 
describe the same events in a more grave and orderly fashion ; 
it is enabled him, if we may be allowed to use language ap- 
parently so paradoxical, to give a truer and more life-like 
0m ure of the scene as it ls was. Jor it Is difficult for 
the pen of histcry, engaged in chronicling public events, and 
recording the language of diplomatic documents, to descend to 
the winutie of domestic gossip, and to tell us what was the 
efleet produced upon the popular mind by the passing inel- 
dents of the day, and to introduce all those thousand little 
touches, and sceming interruptions of the main plot, which, 
after all, go to make up the real interest of life, even in the 
midst of a revolution. The writer of fiction, however, is pri- 
vileged to wander wherever he wills; by meats of some happy 
conversation between two of lis characters, or by a letter, or 
ina variety of other ways, he may give us the views of different 
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persons, and the i impressions created by each new event, with 
a freshness and strength of colouring peculiarly his owns and 
when, as in the present instance, the author has been serupu- 
lously exact In Investigating and recording the truth, he be- 
comes not only the most agreeable, but also the most accurate 
enide to a knowledge of the period of which he treats. And, 
in fact, we are satisfied, from our own expericnee, that any 
one who was an eye-witness of the Roman revolution, will 
have the whole succession of its events brought up hefate his 
mind far more vividly by the Léreo di Verona than by any 
other work that has vet appeared. 

The place and time which the author has selected in 
which to lay the ope ning scene of his stery, is the neighbour- 
hood of Rome, and the summer ot 1846, am rushing at once 
inmedias res. Bartolo Capegh, a wealthy Roman of the middle 
classes, Is Introduced to us as a recent widower, whose only 
daughter, Just returned from a convent school, he had taken to 
live with him in his villa at Albano.  Bartolo’s tather had 
been an advocate, if not a judge, in the Roman courts, and 
was aman of reeular and Christian habits. He used to take 
his boy every morning to hear mass at the altar of the Madonna 
at San Agostino, and at Christmas and Iaster, and the feasts 
of St. Peter and St. John, to the public ceremonies, that lic 
mueht receive the papal blessing. On certain appointed days, 
too, there were visits to be paid to the Madonna dell’ Archetio, 
the Picta in Piazza Colonna, the Bambino in Ara Coeli, and 
other holy places of Rome. In the evening, Bartolo used to 
hear from his father’s aved guests stories of the good old days 
of Pius VI., er of the public and private miserics that followed 
the removal from the cternal city of Pius VII.; and, ina word, 
Bartolo was brought up in hi ibits of piety, and a deiaahadl sub- 
ject of the Sovereign Pontiff, His marriage with a lady of 
property introduced him to new and dangerous society ; and 
the death of his wi e, about twelve or thirteen years alter- 
wards, exposed him still further to the evil influences of these 
new associates, Although far from beimg admitted to a know- 
ledge of all the most hidden secrets of the sect, yet he became 
afriend and hanger-on of the ‘* Young Italy ” party ; or rather 
he was one of that numerous class who were heinives d by 
their hypocritical professions cf piety, and dazzled by their 
maguiloquent descriptions of the blessed fruits of liberty, 
Without caring accurately to ascertain what they really meant 
by this much-abused w ord. Bartolo was not without w arnine’s 
from the lips of more thoughttul and experienced persons,— 
some venerable ecclesiastie perhaps, or at least some reverend 
laudator temporis acti, who, instead of being carried away by 
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the popular enthusiasm, sees only, in all that is happening, 
eround of sorrow and alarm, and symptoms of imminent 
danger. ‘Thus, when Lartolo pours forth, out of the fulness 
of lis heart, into the cars of an old priest of St. Peter's, a 
hymn of viuph on the apparent progress of religion and re- 
vival of the fat ith, as betokened by the conduet of the din- 
vestiadi, i going together to receive the Bread of life trom 
the hands of his Holiness, in the church of San Pictro in 
Pinculis, Don Alessandro shakes lis head, mutters something 
about lions changing their nature, and reminds his too credu- 
lous fricnd, that many of these devout communicants had since 
publicly boasted, that they had dared to — tie holy 
altar on that occasion after partaking of a hearty meal 1 

their own houses. Monsignor Palma, aia is introduced as 
looking with suspicion upon all the publhie entertaimments and 
gatherings of the people, who cannot afford to feast and to be 
idle at their own expense, but must needs be supported by 
others, and, as he teo reasonably fears, probably tor some evil 
desien. And on ancther occasion a shrewd old servant at the 
palace comments with ereat truth and severity on the incon- 
sistency of men crying out Benedi2 S10ne, Santo Padre, at one 
moment, and aceidenti in the next, if the call be not imme- 
diately obeyed; of blessing Pio Sana, and cursing the McmMmory 
of his predecessor; of making a profession of religion, and 
uttering malcdictions against the Cardinals, &c.  Tlowever, 
all these warnings are, fora long time, thrown away upon Dar- 
tolo, who enters with his whole soul into the furore of those 
around him, and is most unwilling to be arouse id from the plea- 
sant dreams in which lis imagination is revelling. Ile is most 
assiduous In collecting alms for those who have been released 
from prison; takes an active part in organising the beauuful 
processions that used to flock to the Quirinal might after night, 
to test! ly their eral titude to the ILoly Father, and to seek hig 
blessing; in a word, he floats with the stream. 

Father Bresciani has done well, we think, to make Don 
Bartolo his principal Roman character; for unquestionably 
this was the very type of the ma jority of the Reman people 
at that time. ‘The ‘y were sinecre In their love and admiration 
of the Pope; and if they could have foreseen trom the begin- 
ning how it was inte nded by the conspirators that all these 
feste and rejoicings should terminate, they would have resisted, 
and the whole course of events would have run after a very 
different fashion. But the leaders of the faction only too 
faithfully observed the line marked out for them in the Maz- 
zinlen programme, and took care that the people should not 
sec to tie end, but only the next step that was to be taken ; 
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and in this way the plot gained ground day after day, until at 
length such a momentum was given to the progressista move- 
ment, that it was no longer possible to check it; not possible, 
at least, to such a people as the Romans, whose characteristic 
excellence is not courage. Pochi cattivi, ma tutti vili, was a 
description of them, attributed to their own Sovereign, in the 
midst of these troubles; and certainly, whoever was the author 
of it, it expresses pretty accurately the linpression of their 
deat which every one would naturally draw from their 
conduct at that time. ‘There is no doubt, as Father Bresciani 

says, that the great majority of the active mischief-makers 
were not Romaus, but strangers gathered together from all 
parts of the continent, exiles from their respective countries, 
or adventurers who cin scareely be said to have had any 
country at all: but then, on the other hand, the Romans 
offered no resistance; they made no attempt to fight, either 
by word or deed, for their rulers; they could applaud with 
the loudest, but the moment the tide was turned, they disap- 

eared. As soon as their eyes were opened to the true nature 
of what was going on, they made no attempt at combination 
amongst themselves, no attempt to remedy the evil that had 
been already done, or to check its further progress ; but each 
one retired by himself into some place of obscurity. Many, 
like Bartolo, first went to their villas in the Alban or the 
Sabine hills, and when the danger seemed to be growing still 
nore imminent, left the country altogether; and those who 
remained in rite city shut themselves up in their own houses 
in a state of silent inactivity. Something of this kind indeed 
is, we know, the ordinary ‘rule under similar circumstances : 
wolves are gregarious, whilst the faithful watch- dog guards his 

flock in solitude ; nevertheless, if the Roman people had had 
half the spirit of the Swiss, fer example, we are satisfied that 
the revolution might have been prevented. 

It was a frequent subjeet of discussion among those who 
were looking on at the progress of events, how far the Pope 
himself was deccived by the tumultuous appl use of his people, 
or whether he was conscious of the dangers that were multi- 
plying around him. And we observe that Father Bresciani 
describes him as perfectly alive, from the very first, to the 
a of those to whom he had shown himself so creat a 
benefactor (/egge loro sotto la eamicia, e sotto la pelle, e insino 
alle midolle dell’ ossa); nevertheless, that he chose rather to 
persevere in the course he had begun, as the best and wisest 
policy; if by God’s grace their hearts should be touched with 
gratitude for all the kindness which he manifested towards 
them, he had bought, without bloodshed, the inestimable gift 
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of peace, both for lis own states and for the rest of Ltaly ; 
but if, on the other hand, they should abuse his clemency and 
continuc in their wicked machinations against religion and 
society, all Hurope would be better able to appreciate the 
baseness of their conduct, and would willingly unite with him 
in awarding them their just punishment. Certainly, Whoever 
may have been deceived in the carliest stages of the movement, 
every one ought, at least, to have had his eyes opened by the 
circumstanees which attended the appointment of the civic 
euard. ‘The idea of a conspiracy for the wholesale assassina- 
tion of the Roman people, with Cardinal Lambruschini, the 
general of the Jesuits, and the saintly Don Vineenzo Pailotta 
as the arch-conspirators, was too gross an absurdity to mane 
deceived any who were not wilfully blind. Yet these name 
were really posted on the walls, and noised abroad among he 
people, as of men who had conspired together to make an 
attack upon the lives and liberties of the Roman citizens, on 
the occasion of their meeting together to celebrate the first 
anniversary of the Pope’s amnesty; and with a stupidity or 
perverscness still more astonishing, such men as Mr. White- 
side profess to credit the tale of the conspiracy, and give it a 
place in their Aéstories (2). The truth is, that, as Cardinal 
Ostini is made to say in the Lbreo di Verona, it was simply 
the story of Pisistratus over again. As he, rushing into the 
market-place of Athens, showed the bloody wounds which he 
said he had received from his enemies, entreated for protection, 
and then, when he had been eranted a body-guard of fifty 
men, used them as the instruments of his designs, and beeame 
the tyrant of his country ; so these men rushed before the pub- 
lic of Rome with a frightful tale of a bloody pomaperncy which 
they had just discovered, and having wrested from the autho- 
ritics a permission to arm themselves in self-defence, made 
this concession the principal instrument of working out their 
designs, and in the end drove their sovereign from his throne, 
to take possession of it themselves. That the story of the 
conspiracy was a complete iiction, no man of sense can ever 
have doubted; but it was not generally known, what Father 
srescianl now publishes, that it never would have been heard 
of, but for the discovery by the government of another con- 
spiracy, a real conspiracy, on the part of the republicans them- 
selyes, for the assassination of Freddi, Nardoni, and others of 
the Roman police, who stood in tie way of their plans. 
This conspiracy having been detected, they determined to 
turn the tables upon their adversaries, and to bring them into 
public disrepute, as the authors of a conspiracy ‘themselves. 
How admirably they succeeded, we need not stop to tell; and 
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the civic guard, thus built upon a lie, beeame the most 
powertul instrument for the corruption and ruin of the city. 
All who were above the age of twenty were enrolled in this 
force; even though they were students at the university, their 
course of studies was to be interrupted, that ¢hey might be 
armed for the defence of their country. Wappy those, who, 
to avoid this snare set for their souls, either put on the ec- 
clesiastical habit, or took their departure from Rome altoge- 
ther, on some pretext of health, or business, or mere amuse- 
ment. Lor in those who stayed be hind, and were duly enlisted, 
ereat Was the change which a very short experience of ita 
pseudo- military life wrought in all their moral and religious 
habits. Youne men, who had been heretofore most regular 
in the performance of their Christian duties, heard Mass daily, 
and were weekly communicants, after a few weeks’ frequent- 
ine of the guartieri of the Civies, could with diflicuity be 
persuaded to go to church in time to hear even the last Sass 
on Sundays. At first they had dared to show that they were 
Christians, by dofiing the hat, and reciting the usual prayers 
at the sounding of the - fngelus, and by all the other external 
tokens of devotion so universal in Catholic countries ; but in 
too many instances the ridicule of their companions, or still 
more their evil example and diabolical conversation, soon put 
to flight all pious practices; and this point once effected, ioe 
descent was casy. Nor was it enough, that young men above 
the age of twenty should be exposed to these pernicious Miu 
ences; boys of fourteen and sixteen, or even of eleven and 
twelve, were enrolled in a battalion called the Speranza, clad 
in mailit iry costume, and brought together to be instructed in 
the military exercises. ‘The consequences were such as one 
would natur ally have expecte “l: if these boys were too young 
to learn the art of war, they were not too young to copy the 
vices of soldicrs ; and a general demoralisation of that class of 
the community is one of the deepest wounds which the revo- 
lutionists have sueceeded in planting in the heart of tome. 
The Holy Father saw and lamented it from the first, yet was 
unable to provide a remedy : They are robbing ine of my 
most precious treasures, * he would exclaim, with tears in his 
eyes; *‘ they are . destroying all my young men; corrupting 
their Innocence, ruining ‘their souls.” 


The persecution of the Jesuits forms, of course, a conspi- 
cuous feature in the Jesuit’s narrative, though not more so 
than its importance deserves. By a judicious arrangement of 
the peregrinations of his sever ral characters, he contrives to 
introduce us to the scenes of their expulsion from two or 
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three different cities, and records many interesting details of 
their suflerings in Genoa, Naples, Rome, and elsewhere. ‘The 
particulars of all that was done to them in publie in those 
cides, and what they sufjered ex masse, is already well known 
through the medium of the Catholic journals of Ikurope ; but 
in these pages we meet with cada individual hards ships, 
or wonderful escapes, such as could only be looked for from 
one of the community itself. Thus, in the midst of the ae- 
count of the Roman volunteers marching to the war with 
Austria, we come unexpectedly across four Jesuits, who 
having been driven out of Fano, and having with difficulty 
es seaped the pursuits of their enemies for several days among 
the mountains, at length arrived, almost miraculously, at Spo- 
leto. Ilere they hire a carriage, and continue their course 
more cheerfully towards Romie, believing all danger to be now 
past; but whilst resting at Ponte del Borghetto, it happens 
that these volunteers arrive there also, and seeing the empty 
carriage, immediately insist upon hearing who are the tra- 
vellers.  * Four ec ntlemen, ” re plies the coachman, which was 
probably all that he knew. ‘They then inform the landlord 
of the inn, that they must see these gentlemen; and he 
promises that their curiosity shall be satisfied by and by, but 
that at present the ecutlemen are taking their siesta.‘ No, 
we must see them directly. Soldiers, mount the stairs, fix your 
bayonets, guard all the exits, and bring down shee men.” 
But the landlord’s wife, agood, pious C hristian, had already 
taken alarm, and by means of a ladder placed against the back 
of the house, her guests had made their escape into the fields; 
here they crawk d along under the hedges with all the speed 
and secrecy they could, and at leneth vot into some deep 
caverns, where they thought themselves sceure. On being 
summoned henee by their kind friend long after mehtfall, they 
tound their carriage had been taken possession of by the brave 
soldiers, and forced to return to Narni; and thinking the high 
road to be no longer secure, they got upon one of the small 
steamers which runs down the ‘Tiber, and so reached their 
journey’s end, What further perils they met oie in the 
Eternal City we are not told; but it happened t some ot 
these per rsecuted reli vious to fly from one danger are to fall 
luto another. Niany wlio escaped from the provincial towns 
took refuge in Rome, deeming theamsclves to be safe under the 
protection of the Holy Father, and so went through all the 
alarms and perils of a second ¢ xpulsion. 

The escape of a young Spanish gentleman, nof a Jesuit, 
from the hands of the republic ans 1 Rome, is too interesting 
to be omitted, He was attached to the Spanish Ismbassy, and 
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his lodgings were on the fourth floor of one of the Roman 
palaces, Immediately above those in which the author of the 
Ebreo lay concealed. He was living there quite alone, or at 
least only with a donna di casa aud her child; and it was given 
out that he had left Rome altogether. The spies of the repub- 
lic, however, had more accurate information; and cnraged at 
the part Which Spain had taken in defence of the Holy Father 
since his flight from the city, they determined to wreak their 
vengeance upon this representative of the nation. Accord- 
ingly, late one evening, a party of them went to the apartinent, 
and ‘loudly demanded admittance. ‘There was no answer; lot 
it happened most providentially that the maid-servant had gone 
out to vet some provisions for supper. The persons inhabiting 
the other parts of the house, hearing the noise, came out on 
the staircase, and told the visitors that there was nobody at 
home, but that no doubt the woman would return presently; 
which she did. They immediately requested to see the 
master; but she assured them he was “not at home;” a state- 
ment whieh all the bystanders readily confirmed. ** We know 
better,” was the reply; ‘Sand unless he lias wings to fly, he 
will find it difficult to jump out of a window on this fourth 
floor: open the door.”” It was useless to offer any resistance, 
and the poor woman trembled for the iate of her master. The 
men rushed in, and searched every corner of the apartments; 
they looked into the cupboards and into the stove, pierced the 
mattresses and beds with their bayonets, em ptied ail the bavs 
and baskets they could find; but the object of their search was 
nowhere to be scen. Confident ofthe trust-worthiness of their 
informant, they Were nota wee surprised, and vowed that he 
must hanes vanished in smoke, or that the devil had carried him 
off. ‘They pocketed all the money they could lay their hands 
on, amongst the rest a a of exch: ange for twenty thousand 
crowns, and remained i 1 occupation ¢ of the house all nicht. 
Our seulais may Imagine 4 alarm of our poor Father Bres- 
ciani, concealed in the apartment beneath, and fearing every 
inoment lest they should imagine there was some scerct ¢om- 
munication between the two floors, and so insist upon centering 
there also. No such disaster, however, occurred, and on the 
following morning they took their departure. Mcanwhile 
where was the Spaniard ¢ As soon as he was aware of the 
presence of the republicans at his door, he looked about for 
means of escape, and the only one which prescuted itself was 
the window. = Its height from the ground rendered a leap of 
that kind imp ossible; but just opposite the window, on the 
other side of the court, was another window of a neighbouring 
house, It was nearly closed, and, moreover, had no projecting 
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ledee, but a bar of iron running across it. Its distance from 
the window at which he stood was about three arms’ leneth, 
and the height from the eround some sixty or seventy feet. 
But desperation lends courage even to the most timid; he took 
the leap, laid hold of the iron bar, pushed open the window, 
and thus effected a burelarious entrance into his neighbour's 
house. Here he lay quite still until a short ume before mid- 
night, when the master coming in with a lamp in his hand, 
the gentleman put his finger on his lips in token ef silenec, and 
then, in a subdued whisper, begged him to blow out the light. 
This was done, and the stranger then explained who he was and 
how he came there. dlad the maid-servant entered the roon 

iustead of the master, according to the usual practice of the 
family, it is scarecly probable but that she would have imme- 

diately sereamed with alarm, and so betrayed his hiding-place. 

As it was, the master sent all his household to bed, provided 
his unbidden cucst with some covering for his head, and then 
conducted him to a place of safety. 

When, after the murder of Rossi, it was necessary that the 
Cardinals should withdraw froin Rome before the Pope also 
took his departure, they teo had narrow escapes from danger, 
Which are very amusingly told by the author before ws. One 
left his palace by means of a private exit from the garden at 
the first dawn of day iv, dressed in the full costume of a Roman 
sportsman, with his gun and ewame-bag on his shoulder, and a 
dog by his side; at the appointed plece he was joined by a 
young Ienelishman, similarly accoutred, but riding in a cars 
rlave. His eminence h: aving mounted by his side, they pro- 
ceeded together to the Porte Salara, and when the civic guard 
drew near, With a serutinising eve, to see who was passing, the 
Cardinal gave his dog a sly pinch, causing him to show his 
teeth and bark at the strangers; whereupon they withdrew, the 
carriage drove on, and at the distanee of two or three miles 
was exchaneed for a lighter one, in which he continued his 
route to Naples. Another Cardinal, whose palace was most 
closely besieged by the janissaries of the seet, contrived to 
escape the evening by disguising himself in the dress of 
those skin-elad mountaineers who are to be seen in Rome 
bringing in leads of chareoai from the country. A cart-load of 
charcoal was brought into the court-yard of the ae late In 
the evening, and when it had been duly unloaded, his emi- 
nenee, goad in hand, escorted the oxen out of the 4 yard, and so 
out of Rome. ‘lwo others, younger and stronger men, dressed 
themselves in the coarse habit of peasants from the distant vil- 
lages of the Sabine hills, and walked boldly out ef the gates 
with a club in their hands and a sack of bread upon their 
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shoulders; and how the Pope himself eseaped has been already 
described at some length in these pages. 


It is little anecdotes of this kind which form so attractive 
a feature in the volumes before us. They do not, indeed, 
altogether supply the place of graver histories of the sue 
events, but they form a most Interesting appendix to such 
histories, filling up the details of the picture, and giving it 
life and colour. We have not attempted to make any an: uly sis 
of the plot of the story; partly because it can searcely be said 
to have one, in the ordinary sense in which that word is used ; 
partly because, such as it is, we do not think Enelish novel- 
readers would approve of it. There are certainly a hero and 
a heroine in the tale, who may be said to be in love with one 
another; but they are never together, and the tale does not 
end in a marriage, so that great violence is done to all the 
usual laws of such compositions. T*irst, Aser sees Alisa acci- 
dentaliy and without being himself seen, and falls in love with 
her at first sight; by and by, Alisa discovers this fact by visit- 
ing an nidbiion of paintings in Rome, and seeing what is 
manifestly a portrait of herself in a scene with which she is 
very familiar, aud under the painting is the name ‘ Aser,’ 
Next, Alisa is in danger of some accident during the cere- 
mony of the Pope's taking possession of St. John Later, an 3 
Aser rushes to her assistance, ard is himself injured instead. 
By aad by, at one of the public banquets, he pays her very 
marked attentions, and fights a duel with a young Pole Who 
had made some attempt to interfere with the monopoly, 
And this is pretty nearly the whole of the suit. Alisa sends 
him a “miraculous medal” when she hears that he is eoing to 
the war, not knowing but that le is a Christian like herself’; 
and at last, when he reall y becomes one, he writes to tell her 
of the change, and of the means by which it has been brought 
about, and hopes are held out of their meeting one another 
soon. ‘They do meet; but it 1s to see Aser a corpse 1 his 
carriage, as we de: cred in our former article; whereu upon 
Alisa faints away, and the author inhumanly leaves her in 
that condition, and his readers in a state of uncer tainty as to 
whether she ever recovers. 

One marked feature in the story is the frequent, we are 
almost inclined to think ¢oo frequent recurrence of very ela- 
borate descriptions of scenes or places that have but little to 
do with the main action of the story. A whole volume of 
“ olevant extracts” might be made out of these volumes, each 
pertect in itself, and more suited to be an independent picture, 
than to form part ef the group in which it stands in the origi- 
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nal; such, for instance, are the descriptions of a castle, of a 
battle-field when the fighting is over, of the mode of life 
among the Croats, of the reception given to the Pope at the 
Roman college, of the Grotta Azzurra at Capm, and others 
that might be mentioned. But this is partly due, we suppose, 
to the form in which the story first came before the public, 
pieceme: al in a perlodical; where, in fact, cach fortnightly 
portion micht almost claim to be consid red a whole. in itself, 
It is evident, however, that, independently of this, the author 
takes a real ple: asure in exhausting lis déscription of any ob- 
ject that comes across him; and he has allowed himself freely 
to indulge this taste, somewhat to the detriment of the svme- 
metrical proportions of the whole. In concluding our notice 
of these interesting volumes, we need searcely recommend 
them to the perusal of those of our readers who care to gain 
an accurate knowledge of the details of the Roman revolution; 
since our extracts and remarks will have entirely failed of their 
object, if this has not long since been abundantly effected. We 
can assure them that we are far from having exhausted the 
store of information and entertainment which they contain : 
our purpose has been rather to whet our readers’ appetite than 
to satiate it, which could only have been done by a translation 
of the whole. 
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Sights and Sounds. By TI. Spicer, Esq. London: Bosworth. 

Table -lurning and Lable-talking. London: II. Vizetelly. 

Spiril-rapping in Lingland and America: its origin and his- 
lory, with accounts of numerous interviews had with Spirits 
and Mediums. London: I. Viz zctelly. 

Table-moving tested, and proved to be the result of Satanic 
Agency. By Rev. N.S. Godfrey, 8.C.L. London: 
Seceleys. 

Table-lurning the Devil's Modern Master-piece. By Rev. 
N.S. Godfrey. London: Sceleys. 

Table-talhing ; Disclosures of Solente Wonders and Prophetic 
Sve INS 3 a I} ord for the Wise. By the Rev » Le Gillson, 
M.A. London: Longman & Co. 

An Inquiry into Table-miracles ; their Cause, Character, and 
Consequence. By KR. C. Morgan. London: Hamilton ; 
Simpkin; W hittaker, 


A section of the English Protestant world is awakening to 
a conviction that there is such a person as the Devil, and that 
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spiritual agencies may be going on all round us even in the 
midst of this material world in which we live; and, like many 
other persons who have but lately recovered a long- lost truth, 
they seem disposed to let it run away with them into all kinds 
of extravaganees. ‘They bid fair to inundate us witha perfect 
sea of little tracts on “ Satan and his wonders ;” and all the 
while they are of course in happy ignorance that such matters 
have never once been lost sight of in the Church Catholic ; 
that they have long since been reduced to rules and measures ; 
that scientific treatises have been written concerning them; 
and that exorcisms, and blessings, and many things besides, 
which it has been the fashion for Protestants to despise and 
ridicule, all presuppose this great truth, and rest upon it as a 
necessary foundation. 

‘or many years past the Protestant tradition has practi- 
cally ignored, if not the personal existence of Satan, yet at 
least all idea of any Visible and material agency to b ‘ attri- 
buted to him. Many have gone so far as to say that every 
man might be conscious to himse!f of a natural tendeney to 
evil, and of strong temptations to sin inherent in his own na- 
ture, Without Imagining the existence of some being external 
to himself who was always secking to lead him into evil; and 
nearly all have been agreed that magic, witchcraft, and necro- 
maney were only the superstitions of a dark and ignorant age ; 
or, at best, the creations of a diseased imagination and a species 
of epidemical mania, Which modern science would seck to re- 
medy by calomel or the si not punish by imprisonment 
and the stake. Possession, in lixe manner, was hysteria or 
insanity 3 it was nothing se We have even known 
Ap olican clergymen oravely deny the truth of the scriptural 
harrative concerning the fall of Adam, on the ground that the 
Devil could not have assumed the form of a serpent; and 
others give an explanation of the healing powers of the pool 
of Bethsaida, and the descent of the ange! into its waters, too 
shocking to be repeated here ; so inveterate was their dis i ‘lief 
in all spiritual agency, Whether good or bad. Now, however, 
the tide would seem to be turning. Certain phenomena have 
excited much public attention, and given rise to a number of 
conflicting theories, none of which have appeared thoroughly 
satisfactory. It is suggested that the Devil may have some- 
thing to do with it: suddenly a number of Bible teats have 
been remembered which speak of the Devil and his works in 
avery different manner from what the world has been wont 
to speak of the same subjects ; Protestants see that it is cer- 
tainly taught in holy Scripture that manifestations of Satanic 
power may be looked for in the world of matter, as well as of 
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spirit ; in men, in animals, in manimate substances 3 physical 
manifestations, In fine, as opposed to manifestations merely 
spiritual : this 1 is their first premiss. ‘Then, here are a num- 
ber of very strange stories afloat; we have ourselves witnessed 
some very sineular phenomena, whieh we cannot explain : this 
is their sceond premiss. ‘Therefore these things are clearly the 
work of the Devil: this is their conclusion. We really think 
that this is a tolcrably faithful account of the logical process 
Which has given birth to the great majority of Protestant 
pamphlets and sermons on the subject of what is called table- 
turning and table-talking ; and without expressing any opinion 
at present upon the merits of the conclusion, it is at least ob- 
vious that the process is irrational and absurd. 

The Rev. N.S. Godtrey, of Wortley, near Leeds, was 
the first, we be ‘lieve, among the Anglican clergy to sound the 
trumpct of alarm, in his Table-moring tested, and proved to 
be the result of Satanie agency. ‘Vis little traet contains 
about thirty pages, the first deenty of which are taken up 
with a scriptural and historical inquiry as to “ whether super- 
natural powers, not of God, have ever been developed, and 
whether we may expect their development again.” * Having 
thus prepared the way,” as he very truly and naively expresses 
it, he proceeds to give the result of his experiments upon the 
moving of tables: these occupy barely five pages; three pages 
more are devoted to the consideration of the various causes 
that have been suggested to account for the phenomena de- 
scribed; and then he concludes with a practical exhortation 
to his readers to prepare for the last days. Thus, little more 
than a quarter of this very short tract is actually given to an 
examination of its professed subject ; and all the rest is taken 
up with what may have been very necessary matter to lay be- 
fore his Protestant readers, but docs not really prove the 
point which he undertook to establish. It proves that Satanic 
agency is recognised in the Bible; but it does not prove that 
it need have any thing to do with the subject before us. So 
much for the testimony of My. Godfrey in his first pubh- 
eation. Ile has now published a second pamphict ; and even 
of this the first twenty pages are devoted to the same subject, 
which he considers “absolute ly necessary” in these days, viz. 
to “proving the personal existence of the Devil;” and if we 
make a further deduction of all the pages that are taken up 
with an account of the answers supposed to be received from 
the © rapping spirits,” there is but an insignificant remainder 
left for the investigation of the means by which, and the cir- 
cumstances under which, these answers were obtained. By 
and by, “the warning that hed been faithfully sounded from 
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Leeds was re-echoed from Bath,” by the voice of another 
Anglican clergyman, Mr. Gills son. But Mr. Gillson’s tract is 
even shorter than Mr. Godfrey’s ; and a still smaller portion 
of it is devoted to the really important point,—the facts to be 
accounted for. Ile writes under the same strong conviction 
as Mi. Godfrey, that ‘ there is one Important branch of re- 

vealed truth, on which even Christian people (2. ¢. Protestants) 
have shown as much practical infidelity as the world,” viz. 
the snares and powers of Satan; aud aecordingiy, only five 
pages out of twenty-two relate facts and experiments, the 
rest Insist on the important forgotten truth. Mr. Morgan’s 
Inguiry into Table-miracles, their Cause, Character, and Con- 
sequence, is a still more feeble and superficial production. 
Spite of the explicit announcement on the title-page, promis- 
Ing an inquiry into the cause and character otf these table- 

phenomena, we are told almost in the first page of the book, 
that it is not the author's “ present purpose to inquire whe- 

ther these manifestations are genuine or not, nor even whether 

they are the result of natural ; agencies or not. ‘The questions 
we propose are, I. Are physical manifestations of Satanic 
power possible? 2. If possible, is it probable that in this 
ninetecuth century such manifestations should appear?” Pre- 
ciscly so: these are the two questions which the Protestant 
world, or at least that portion of it interested in table-turning, 

are now engaged in solving ; and when they have solved them 
in the affirmative, they think they have nothing else to do 
with reference to the tables, but may at once conclude that to 
this cause, and to no other, are all their gyrations to be attri- 
buted. Satanic agency, in the abstract, is possible; Satanic 
agency, 1 this particular period of the world’s history, is 
probable; therefore, that table-turning is a result of Satanic 
agency Is certain, 

We do not say that this is the logie of all parties, who, 
having entered upon an investigation of the pliecnomena re- 
ferred to, have adopted the same conclusion; but we do say 
most unhesitatingly that it is the logic of Messrs. Godirey, 
Gillson, and More van,* and that we believe these eeutlemen to 
present a very average specimen of the intellect of the Protes- 
tant “religious w orld” at present engaged upon this question. 


* We must give our readers a spectine n of this last-named gentleinan’s powers 
as an interpreter of pri ophecy. It is so curious as to be worth recording. “ There 
is one more testimony,’’ he says, ‘‘ to these being emphatically the last days, so 
striking that we will not forbear to quote it. It is written (Nahum, ii. 3, 1): 
‘The chariots shall be with fla: ming (margin, fiery) torches in the day of his pre- 
paration, and jir-tree s shall be greaily shaken.’ ie believe that railways f epers 
are usually, if not invariably, of fir. The next time you see a railway train, espe- 
cially at night, when the fire is more visible, ask yourself if this is not ‘ the time 
of his preparation!’ ”’ 
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But what then, we shall be asked, Is our own explanation 
of the phenomena in question? Tf they are not the works of 
the Devil, what are they? We must distinguish in our an- 
swer Letiéen ordinary table-turning, and what is called table- 
alking, or spirit-rapping. NI. Godfrey confounds them, and 
considers even the former to be the result of Satanic agency, 
quite as much as the latter. Mere table-turning, however, 
need hot, Wwe think. det: “Wh us lone. We con SS that We See 
ho pony : —. r the « xp Janation of Professor }ara- 
dav, anc of Me dical Limes, Li lenek uid, and ot Professor 
ape sh the editors of the Crri/ta Cattolica, in Rome, 
eit to be purely the result of unconscious muscular 
lt . how twenty years ago since M. Chevreul pub- 
lished in the PRerue des deus Moudes an explanation of a 
phenomenon of a somewhat similar nature, which was at that 
lime attracting considerable public attention, aud has lately 
been revived, It was said that “a pendulum of a heavy body 
anda flexible wire oscillated differently according to the sub- 
stanees above which it was suspended.” If an iron ring, for 
instance, were suspended by a thread over mereury, and held 
there by the right hand, it was said that it would beein to 
oseillate: but if some other substance were mtroduecd be- 
tween the Mereury and thie re, that the oscillations would 
ecase, to recommence with the withdrawal of the forcign sub- 
stance. M. Chevreul tried, by a series of experiments, whe- 
her these assertions were true, and at first satiched himself 
that they Were, Bat whilst lis CVs followed the oscillations 
of the pendulum, he detected in himself a disposition or ten- 

that this Pie RA ae 
V involuntary on his part, seemed sensibly to increase 


deney to movement; and he observed 
althouel 
In proportion to the extent of the oscillation. fle caused his 
eyes lo be bandaged, and then the interposition of foreign s th. 
SL NCES beliveen lhe IMCTCUPY ili / he }) pdulun exercised 140 
sore of influence whale fer GH the oscillations. He placed d 
wooden rest wider the fingers which hield dhe thread ‘ aud the 
oscillations entirely ceased.  Uis own explanation of the phe- 
homenon, therefore, was given in these words: 


‘When Lheld the pendulum in my hand, a muscular movement 
biy ctViil, cei nol felt by me, brok fe its Fepose 5 aie al the oscilla- 
(ions, once begun, were soon augmented by the influence that the sigh 
exercised to put me in a particular state of disposition or tendency 
to th. ‘movement. ‘The muscular movement however r, even when 
increased by this disposition, is weak enough to stop, not only under 
the empire of the will, but when there is simply a thought of frying 
whether such a thing will stop it. There is, then, an intimate con- 
nection between the execution of certain movements and the act of 
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the thought relative to it, although this thoueht be not vet the will 
vhich commands the muscular organs,” 


Docs not this explanation fall in most accur itely with all 


the best-authenticated accounts of the p yhenomena of ordin: ry 


table-turning ? ‘The following experiment, described by a 


> a 


writer in one of the pul lie —_ ls, feb to us sullicient to 
warrant an unhesitating answer in the aflirmative: 


“One evenine, two “lives an indifferent person and the 
‘terrible seeptic’ who writes this, stood round a table with lands 
livhtly resting on a ie, After about twelve minutes the sceptic’s 
hands were trembling ly from tension of the muscles 3 and his 
lees becoming fatioued, 
the rieht leo, Presently the hat began to move. We all asked 


w rested the main weight of his body on 
each other, ‘Are you moving it?’ and received @ conscientious ne- 
vative; nevertheless, the hat continued movine, with occasional 
pauses. ‘Phe idea occurred to the sceptic, that as the hat was moving 
in the direction in which he leant, perhaps the slight stress so pro- 
duced might cause the moving: to test ike. he chang ‘d from rivht 
to left lee. The haat stopped; presently it resumed its motion, but 
this time from left to right, i.e. the reverse Way. ite. was still per- 
fectly unconscious of any effort to move the hat, althou, wh he 
convinced it was occasioned by ht stress of his body 
suddenly stood erect on both legs, and the motion arent. It never 
moved again during that evening, 

“At the house of a gentleman who has ma 
ortnieht was a firm believer in the electrical 


~— 


‘quent experi- 


: a 

ments, and who for a ft 

Pia, . } + -~ . ar) CC lcs la | fey Yy . as & - } he lara Vreprcyvres +) , 

fHeoryd, out whose eonnaecnee pecan shaken bv thn Uevrrestlon ol 

certain doubts, the sceptic stood with five other persons round a 
. oe 

table which moved with extreme facility on a pivot. ihis time we 


waited five and forty minutes without the shetest result; yet the 
ive persons had been eminently successful on all y previous occasions 


7s awe © | 
in less than fifteen minutes. Whence fatlure? Because we were 
ail on our guard, We determined to remain entirely passive ; to 


if AJcida 
stand erect on both lees: to watch our sensations, be Vieiant in 


neither aiding nor preventing the movement. Yo ye onl very per- 
ys only the day before had made the table move with — rable 
‘| aes in the direeti nany one willed it; the will of the one per- 
son, and the pectant attention of the others, vrodueing a result 


Lnpossible in me sceptical passive state of mind. 
Ifere then we have, on the one hand, in the experiment 
M. Chevreul, a certain result following upon URCOLscloUus 

Inusculer action, which action was itsclf produced by a state of 

expectant attention ; and on the other, we have the absence of 

all result, when the parties engaged have been sufliciently put 

Ol thei euard avalust this source of fallacy. It tallies also 


with this explanati on oi the phe nomenon, that, if you distract 


the attention of the operators in these expe riments, by speak- 


Ine to them i, OF by Causing them, in ay other wi iV, to relicve 


Oo 
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their unconscious stress upon the table, or to throw it in an 
opposite direction to that in which the table is moving, the 
motion is arrested. We may add also an experim rent which 
was made by a very well-known member of a distinguished 
religious order, and told by him to us. Being engaged with 
others i in turning a table, he determined to put to the test the 
sugeestion which had been made of the intervention of som, 
supernatur: al agency; and for this purpose, Without mention. 
ing it at all to his companions, he made use, in his own m ind, 
of a very solemn form of words, to the effect that if any evil 
spirit were engaged in it, the motion should cease. Lhe table 
immediately stopped.  Hle revoked this intention, and the 
Movements were conunued as before. He then repeated the 
experiment, still forming one of the chain whose we ds were 
upon the table, and with the same result. But like M. Chev- 
reul with the pendulum, so this gentleman with the table, 
fancied that he detected in himselfa disposition or teudenev to 
actual motion, corresponding with the mentalacts he was inak- 
ing; or, at least, he was by no means certain that there had 
not been such a tendency. We mean, that when wi made his 
solemn intention that the table should stop if ther were any 
thing of diabolical agcuey concerned in its motion, i ie thought 
it possible that, as his mind was looking for at least a p ossible 
result, his fingers — have given an almost inveluntary 
pressure upon the table, sufficient to arrest its motion; and so 
in like manner, when he revoked that intention, that he un- 
consciously gave a slight impulse, sufficient to allow of 1 
Bene 3 set in motio Hy acai. fhe reader binge rem . MM 
expe riment of he bine sn was weapon, was * weak ough 
to stop, not only under the empire of the will, but een ther 
is simply a though! of frying whether such a thing pwill stop it; 

and this was precise ‘ly what the priest was doing in the ease 
referred to. He therefore now retired from the table, leaving 
his former companions still acco mpanying its movements ; 
and in this detached position he again renewed lis solemn 
invocation of the holy names, bud without the slightest offer " 
The result of these exp whncnte was to beget in his own mind 
a firm conviction that the whole mystery was to be solved by 
the theory of involuntary muscular action, When he was in a 
position where the thoughts of his mind, or the purpose of hi 

will, could, through this ins strumentality, nee nv Te salt, 
the result was produced, in corresponden ce wit et mental 
acts; but when he was vend * 2a all pana with the 
table, so that such unconscious control over its movements 
Was physically Impossible, he was unable any longer to aticct 


the results. We know another Cath olie gentleman who, by a 


4 
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somewhat similar experiment, was disposed to lean towards a 
diferent conclusion. This gentleman was usually most suc- 
cessful in causing tables to move exactly as he willed; but 
when he sprin! kled holy water, and placed blessed medals and 
rosaries upon the ob ject moving, its motions were no longer 
obedient to his will. Here, howev er, It may very reasonably 
he supposed that the will of the operator, and his ex pectaney 
ofa a result, were far from bel Ing so strong and confident as they 
i been 3 in his former experiments. We are well aware also 
another explanation might be given of the first history 
ch we have narrated; it might be said that this religious 
t 


al 
i d trifled with holy rites in not rendering Implicit obedience 
to the first and second experiments, and that the failure of 
the third is therefore to be attributed to himself, and not to 


tac change of circumstances. No doubt, this is possible; con- 
cering, however, the purity of intention on the part of the 
; mca we think few persons will be disposed to think it pro- 
F uble. nd since itis an axiom of Catholic prudence in such 
ithors ¢ to aceept a natural expk: mation of phenomena, where 
seis is no necessity for having recourse to a supern: atural one, 
we repeat our orl; cinal statement, that we see no difficulty in 
dopting the theory propounde ral by the best authorities both 
at home and abro: ad, and referring ‘the ordi nary phenomena of 
table-moving to involuntary muscular action; and we are the 
more cont Hd ntin this explanation, since we eve found that 
persons w ho have at first been dissatisfied with it, and thought 
iti altog rether inadequate, have afterwards adopted it, on learn- 
« (irom actual experiment) how very small an amount of 
scious exertion suliiced to produce the same phenomena. 
But what shall we say of table-talking? Is this also an 
iiusion mistaken for a reality? or is it an undeniable fact? 
and if a fact. how is it to be accounted for? Here it will at 
once oceur to the reader, that the same power which, uncon- 
ously exerted, suffices to set a table in motion, and send 
it sp NINE through a room, may also cause it to tip on one 
side, to liit first one leg and then another, and, in fact, to per- 
“ses all the evolutions described by Mr. Gollfrey. pee if the 
conversations were always carried on in this simple form, the 
answers being confined to a silent negative, or an affirmative 
knock, we should be disposed to acquiesce in this explanation 
at onee, and dismiss the subject altogether from our thoughts. 
There is not one of the examples adduced i in Mr. Godfrey’s 
fi st pamphlet which does not lend itself to this theory with 
the most obvious simplicity 5 ; and Mr, G.’s attempted refuta- 
tion of it is puerile in the extreme. 


‘It will, of course, be objected,” he says, “ that we willed this 
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table to do what it did, and that involuntary muscular motion did 
the rest; and that every thing may, under this hypothesis, be ex- 
plaincd away. ‘To this [ reply, that if the table only moved round, 
forwards or backwards, or stood still at command,* as in ordinary 
cases, there might be something in this objection; but it does not 
lect the present inquiry. For if pos table acted from involuntary 
muscular action according to our wills, how can we account for the 


fact, that answers were eiven conlrary ly our belief? Our will acts 

- = }* sae 4. . . i » 

aceordine to our belicf, and an efleet which is contrary to that belief, 
‘ ’ ‘ a ? ‘ " 

clearly cannot be the result of any power of t will, whether eon- 


sclously or unconsciously exe rted. Now [| assert, that when the 
Bible was laid on the table, the tabl stopped. ‘The emotion of cur 
minds was euriositv. And during the existence of that emotion, 
the decision of our will was su pended.” 

In other words, even thoveh their minds were not, as 
we have very litthe doubt but that they were, ina stale © { ac- 
tual expectant attention, vet certainly there was ‘fa thought 
of irylig Whether such a th Ine would stop the tables” and 
this, as we have already seen, is often sufficient to arrest the 
muscular action on which the motion depends. Mr. Goctrey 
continucs: 

“The same argument acquires tenfold force in the case of the 
answer of the table, by which it sought to establish, in our minds, a 
conviction that there was no Devil, as in that case the answer was 
diametrically opposed to our belief; and consequenily our will, acting 
on our belief, could not possibly have influenced the answer.” 

We should have thought that the confusion of ideas im- 
plied in this sentence could not have escaped even the most 
obtuse intellect; Mr. Godirey, however, in the excitement of 
his supposed SAaEONEEY seems not to have noticed it, so that it 
may not be alto ether useless to point it out. No doubt the 
substanec of f the answer received was diametrically opposed to 
his belicf, for he believed that there was a devil, whereas the 
table said there was none; but it was by no means diametri- 
cally opposed to whathe expected the table to tell him; ov the 
contrary, It was precisely the verv answer which he must have 
looked for; for he had already satisfied himself of the presence 
of evil agency in the matter by the experiment of the Bible 
stopping the table’s motion; moreover, he believed that he 
had discovered that this evil agcney, true to its parentage, told 
lies. He had every reason, therefore, to expect that the Devil 
would seek to deny his own existence, in order to throw men 
ofl their guard; and he reecived an answer in exact conformity 
with this expectation. 

Another of Mr. Godfrey’s experiments, and his remarks 


LIS 
h, 
aa 


* Why not add also, “or tipped up on one side, or on the other ?”" 
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upon it, will put this confusion of thought in a still clearer 
light. Ile asked the table to tell him the day of the month: 

“Tt struck quickly fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, and affer a slight 
pause, it rose very slowly and fell the seventeenth time. I said, * It 
is wrong now; i do think yon (my wife) must have been unecon- 


sciously pressing it 3’ but Mr. —— (the curate) looked at his watch, 
and said, ‘No, it’s right; it’s about three minutes past twelve (at 


midnight).°" Upon this Mr. G. remarks: ‘ In this case Laccording 
to the theory which we have been advocating | involuntary muscular 
action was right, and mind wrong; and it states a truth which the 
mind was ignorant of; therefore the muscles knew more than the 
mind, or the body superior to the soul; which is manifestly untrue 


Gi course it is; but it is no less manifestly untrue that any 
such consequences follow from the premises laid down. On 
the contrary, this experiment singularly confirms the theory 
of involuntary muscular action. Here are a clergyman, his 
wile, and lis curate, asking a question of the ta ble as to the 
day of the month; they had been already s spending some time 
in the same occupation in the earlier part of the evening 

‘It was past eleven o'clock when they left off, and had sup- 
per.” It was about twenty minutes before twelve when 
they laid their hands on again.” ‘They ask many questions 
on other matters (the anthor himself enumerates eleven or 
twelve, and says that he asked one of these “four several 
times’); and fhen they ask for the day of the month. It is 
obvious that they must needs have had grave doubts in their 
own mind as to the answer that ought to be given. Fifteen 
questions, more or less, asked and answered in * about twenty 
minutes,” left margin Ge uncertainty. ‘The table rises and 
falls very unhe: sitatingly sixteen times; for so far all parties 
were agreed ; it had been the sixteenth day of the month 


When their experinents began ; thes 1,“ afte ra slight pause, il 
rises slowly, and falls the seventee ih ime.” Sup posing the 
motions of taiking-tables to reflect as ina mirror thie mental 


condition of those whose hands are resting upon ook, this 
table could not possibl; v have expressed with greater accuracy 
the mental condition of these three persons. ** Phe incum- 
bent” thinks it is no t vet - twelve o'clock, and says the table Is 
wrong; “the curate” has a suspicion that it ¢@s past twelve 
o'clock, pulls out lis wateh to ascertain the fact, and the 
reputation of the table, as a most accurate time-picce, Is 
established. 

Other confirmations of this theory, as the true explana- 
tion of a great deal of “ table- talking, * are to be found ina 
consideration of the broad line of distinction which no one can 


fail to recognise between the general character of the answers 
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obtained by spirit-rapping on the subject of religion, in Ame- 

rica and in England. In the former country, men fancy that 
they learn from their communications with these spirits, that 
there is no such thing as one dogmatic religion, but that all 
religions are eaually true, that is, all equally ‘false; moreover, 

that there is no such thing as an eternity of punishment, but 
that all mankind will be happy in the next world, whatever 
may have been their creed or their moral conduct in this. In 
England, on the contrary, where latitudinarianism has not yet 
attained so complete a development, Messrs. Godfrey, Gillso n, 

and the rest, learn from the same source, and with equal cer- 
tainty, that all which the Bible teaches is truc; nay more, 
that what is taught in their own Sunday-schools is true; that 
these evil spirits which are now being tormented in hell, would 
not have been so punished, had they viven heed to tine oen- 
tlemen’s spiritual iIninistrations whilst: yet in the flesh, besides 

a varicty of other curious theological facts, all singularly in 
harmony with the creed of ev: angclical Protestantism. One 
specimen is too curious to be omitted, and will suffice to show 
the general character of the whole. 


$e 


J asked,” says Mr, Gillson, ‘f where are Satan’s head-quarters ? 
Are they in Niece There was a slight movement. Are they 
in France? A violent movement. Are they in Spain? Similar 
avitation. Are they at Rome? The table scemed literally frantic.” 


In other words, both in Lngland and in America, the answers 
received are a faithful echo of what is already the firm convice= 
tion or the secret wish of the inte rrogator s mind; and this is 
precisely what we should expect, supposing the results to be 
obtained only by the involuntary muscular action of the body 
acting unconsciously in accordance with the thoughts or will. 
Mr. Godfrey is astonished that the table should be more 
sagacious than a dog, and more obedient than a child ;” but 
most men are sagacious enough to know their own minds, and 
humble enough to obey their own wills. Myr. Gillson, too, 
says, * the table was perfectly obedient to every word of com- 
mand ;” ’ but then he adds also this very Important condition, 
that co it would never answer at all, unless a hand were in con- 
tact with it.” My. Godfrey tries to establish a power of 
locomotion in these tables independently of human aid; but 
it is in theory only; he has never been able to iinen it to 
practice. He aske d the spirit, ‘Can you move the table 
without our hands?” and he received an answer in the affir- 
mative. He then took his hands off, and ‘f commanded it to 
move ;” but i/ did not. We replaced our hands, and I asked, 
**Is it necessary to place our hands on the table ?°—‘ No, " 
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6s Ail hv, then, don’t you move the table when our hands are 
Are you restrained ?°—* Ves.” 

Our space will not allow us to enumerate all the particu- 
Jars which we hi: ad marked for notice in our perusal of these 
pamp shlets, as circumstances strongly corroborative of the 
truth of that simple theory which we . ave propounded. A 
eareful reade r, however, taking the clue alone with him, cannot 
jail to recognise many such corroborations, and will be as much 
struck by their significance as we have been. We will only 
mention one in this place; and that is, that when the ques- 
tlons concern matters on which the interrogators have definite 
and decided opinions, or certain knowledge, the answers will 
ecnerally be found to be minute and correct; at any rate, they 
are in accordance with that knowledge or those opinions, 
But where the subject-matter of the discourse is altogether 
beyond the ken of the interrogators, the answers are cither 
ludicrously unmeaning, or they are minute but false. ‘Thus, 
on one occasion, Myr. Godfrey makes 1 Inquiries about a person 
whom he knows, and who is known to all the operators in the 
experiment, being a resident in the same town, but of whose 
actions on that particular day they happen to be ignorant. 
They ask the table to inform them, and from its answers they 
obtain “«@ most plausible narrative, but, as they afterwards 
ascertain, a pareel of hes.” The answers were false, because 
he lnguirers did not themselves know the truth; but they 
were plausible, that is, they were just what the inquirers knew 
very well he might bene been doing. In another instance, 
Mr. Godfrey satisfied himself that he had had a long dis- 
course with the spirit of one Alfred Brown, a sailor, who had 
been born on the 18th of Oetober, 1826, and died at a quarter 
past five on the evening of the 11th of September, 1515, and 
was buried in the churchyard of Liskeard in Cornwall; that 
when alive he used to attend a Sunday-school there, that he 
had not been a drunkard, but otherwise immoral, &c. &c. 
But in this ease he knew nothing whatever of the party con- 
cerned; he had uo foundation on which to build a plausible 
narrative, and subsequent inquiry proved the whole statement 
to be utterly unfounded in fact. Moreover, the name of this 
individual was first spelt Bripa, then corrected to Brown, and 
a few days aiterwards corrected by another spirit to Bripalet. 
On another occasion, he fancied that he conversed with the 
spirit of one Maynwaring Job Gordon, who told him that he 
Was related in the fourth degree to an English dukedom, and 

had lived in the village of Kalwood, at the distance of a mile 
ae a halt from Ashby -de-la-Zouche, in Leicestershire, and 
had died ten years ago. ‘There was some discrepancy also in 


_ 
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the answers of this spirit relatively to his name, and all the 
statcinchts ned to x as utte rly false as those of the sup- 
posed Alfred Brown. 

Mr. Godfrey, indeed, has an casy way of explaining all 
these contradictions, and eliciting from them a confirmation 
of his own theory. He asks the spirit, Are you telling me 
a pack of lies?” and he receives an answer in the affirmative; 
and again, ** Tlow many les have vou told us to-might ?” the 
table rapped briskly thirty-cight times. ** How many truths 2” 
the table rapped very slowly, six. [his is ingenious. <A ge- 
neral acknow ae don nyt that all the answers g1Vel have bee 
- that there have been six doubtful ta 
sehoods, vives at once a patent stamp of 
enous to the whole of the conversation; because, should it 
appear on subsequent nguiry that there wes such a person 

is Alfred Grown, who had lived and died at the time and place 
mentioned, then the spirit would have spoken traly in his 
original assertions, aud only lied when he retracted them; but 
if, on the other hand, it should appear that there never had 
been such a person, then the spirit would have established his 
character for veracity by the acknowledgment of lis previous 
mendacity. Tin either ease, Mav. Godtrey is able triumphantly 
to establish the reality of the spiritual manifestation. Alto- 
ecther the whole argumentative émbroglio in which this reason- 
ing is involved, reminds us of the old logical erwe about Lope 
menides and his veracity: Epimenides was a Cretan poet, 
and he says that all the Cretans were Hars; therefore, he was 
himself a har; therctore, his testimony must be laterpreted 
by the rule of contrary, and the Cretans were vot lars; there- 
fore, fe was not a liar; therefore, the Cretans were lars; and 


a pac k of | is or 
» forty decided fal 
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are ridiculously falsc, and this is beeause the Devil is the 
father of lies;” er they are truc, and this is because the spirit 
is * compelled” to tell the truth, because “he dare not tella 
lie about seered things,” and beeause Mr. G. is “a minister 
of the Gospel;” or lastly, the answers are “ail lazily given,” 
and alto: rether * 
pidity of this particular spirit, who is immediately * com- 
manded to leave the table, and to send another more intelli- 
cent. lor five minutes after this comm: md, no answer could 
be elicited from the table; at length the welikncwis orack 
was heard, and the table commenced moving. It was then told 
tospellaname; but “in all these experiments it was wrong’ 
then in two other instances it was right; then “it answered 
some minor questions, some correctly, others nonsensically.” 


. ’ ** ,* | 
hOUSCHSICAL: and this is be cause of the stu- 
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At length Mr. G. himself takes the place of one of the sitters, 
and under his manipulation, the table tells the veracious his- 
tory of * Maynwaring Job Gordon” already mentioned. We 
think no person can read this narrative with an ordin: ary crl- 
tical eye, and not feel a very strong suspicion that se God- 
frey was, however unconsciously, ‘the answerer of his own 
questions. 

Hlere, however, we shall be reminded that in — the 
tables answer not by lifting their legs and rapping on the floor, 
=“ by certain my: ae knockings, which appear to Sone 
solmctimes from th e tab le, some times from tue floor, sometimes 
from other articles of hetiueg In the room, or the sound seems 
simply floating in the air; and that true answers are very 
freque ntly given by certam medians who know nothing what- 
ever of the circumstances of the questioner, and have no na- 
tural means therefore of knowing what answer he expects or 
desires. ‘Lis is true; but an easy explanation of this fact 
has appeared in the public journals, which certainly deserves 
attention. A party of gentlemen visit one of these “American 
mediums, who has come over to Haugland and practises IN 
London, ‘They sit at the same table with the medium, and 
with an alp shabet and numbers spread out before them, pro- 
ceed to ask questions; the answers are to be given ’ audible 
raps Whenever their finger or pencil is pointing at the letter 
or figure which is required. ‘wo of these ¢ = ea, we are 
told, were * purely passive, awaiting a rr sult: ” they proposed 
questions, and then ** passed their pencils along the alphabet 
with such terrible uniformity,” giving the medium no sort of 
indication, no word, no look, no agitation, no lingering of tl 
pencil over particular letters, that she was reduced to vague 
cucssing ; and of course, In each guess, It was twenty-five to 
one against her. Every single answer they received was er- 
roneous. During the whole evening they could not once obtain 


! 


right letters. Their passiveness forced the medium to re ly on 


mere guessing, and the guessing was always unfortunate.” 


Then came tt St ecntleme n of the party, reall y disbclievin; 

the whole thing, but determined to act credulity, aud to do 
consciously what he believed others did uncons cilously. ITs 
explanation of the phenomenon was this, that the person ask- 
ing the question really gives the answer mee cither by a look 
of anxious expectancy, or by the more material sigh of a 
lingering of the finger or pencil, at the moment he is touch- 
Ing the letter which is to form the word that is in his mind; 


and— 


iC 


“secording to this hypothesis, he framed certain traps, into which 
the medium would infallibly fall, if his supposition were correct. 
The result was, that he always had the answers he chose to have. It 
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mattered not how false, how absurd, how fantastic the thought which 
crossed his mind; whatever he determined the spirits should declare, 
they did declare. He began by asking for the name of a real per- 
son, a relative of his. He passed his pencil equally along the al- 
phabet without once lingering, until after he had passed the letter 
J, with which her name began. Finding that he was not to have 
the real name, he thought he would try if he could not make the 
raps answer where he pleased, He chose N. Raps came. N was 
written down, ‘What name,’ thought I, ‘shall it be? Naomi or 
Nancy? Before T had finally settled,” he continues, ‘f my pencil 
had passed A; and as Tsaw EB, 1 determined Ii should be the letter, 
and I was indicated. N, i, of course, would do for Nelly, and 
Nelly was spelt.” 


And so he goes on, ee the whole experiment, 
which proceeded exactly in the same way to the end. Sub- 
sequently he asked for one of the ELumenides; the ready 
answer assurcd him of her presence; and the result of his 
conversation with her was, that she died six years ago, aged 
twenty-five, leaving seven children; facts for the first time 
placed at the disposal « ft some future Blomfield. He after- 
wards called her back to ask to what sect she belonged when 
in life, and the answer was Jew. <All these absurdities he 
obtained by the same means, viz. his own apparently uncon- 
scious, but really deliberate dictation, assuring the medium 
all the time that the answers were “ truly astonishing,’ "a de- 
claration which was accepted by her in perfect faith. ‘This 
gentleman concludes lis interesting account by saying, 


* What I did consciously, the credulous do unconsciously. I spelled 
the words, so do they. The medium knows nothing ; she cuesses 
according to the indications you give, and only guesses right when 
you vive right indications; therefore, if you ask what you and you 
alone can answer, she will answer only on the supposition that you 
indicate by your manner what the answer is.” 


That this was the true explanation of the phenomena 
witnessed on that particular occasion, no reasonable person 
ean doubt. ‘The purely passive never once obtaimed a correct 
answer; the ecredulous, or at least the one who acted the 
part of the eredulous, always obtained the answers he chose 
to form in his own mind accordin e to the caprice of the 
moment; anda third party, who was in an inteimediate con- 
dition of semi-eredulity, ** received answers that were pretty 
nearly correct (e.g. wafer was given for water); but he ad- 
mitted afterwards that he was conscious he had assisted the 
medium in the way described.” 

Having accounted for the occasional correctness of the an- 
swers obtained through aceredited mediums, it only remains to 
say a word with reference to the means by which the knock 
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or raps are in these cases effected. A letter was published i in 
Areadia, New York, more than two years ago, purporting ¢ to 
be writte n by a relative of the original Ppl Ae of ** spirit- 
rapping,” from which we make the following extract. 


* Por about two years I was a very sincere believer in the rap- 
pings; but some things which I saw when I was visiti: ww the virls 
‘the Foxes, the original spirit-rappers, and with whom she was con- 
nected by marriage | at Rochester, made me suspect that they were 
deceiving. LT resolved to satisfy myself in some way; and some 
time afterwards [made a proposition to Catherine to assist her in 
producing the manifestations.” — Circumstances obliged Catherine 
to accept this proposal; ‘‘and after I had helped her a few times, 
she revealed to me the seeret.. The raps are produced with the 
toes. After nearly a week’s practice, with Catherine showing me 
how, I could produce them perfectly myself. At first it was very 
hard work to do it. Catherine told me to warm my feet, or put 
chem In warm water, and it would then be easier work to rap; she 
said that she sometimes had to warm her feet three or four times in 
the course of an evening. [| found that heating my fect did enable 
me to rap a great deal easicr. [Lhave sometimes produced 150 raps 
in succession. Catherine told me how to manage to answer the 
questions; she said it was generally easy enough to answer right, if 
the one who asked the questions called the al ph: thet; that if was 
necessary ‘fto watch the countenance and motions of the person, 
and that in that way they could nearly always guess right.’ 

This letter is signed by a Mrs. Norman Culver, and i 
authenticity Is attested by a physician and a * reverend” mi- 
nister. ‘The idea, however, cannot fail to occur to our readers 
that this explanation is far too simple to account for so wide- 
spread a marvelas ‘ table-talking 5” morcover, they will doubt 
whether it be possible, that after so express and circumstantial 
a declaration of imposture on the part of so near a relative of 
yes original “spirit-rappers,” the phenomenon could have 

ontinued to attract universal attention. We acknowledge 
ve difiiculty ; and although we cannot Icarn that any at- 
tempt has been made to refute Mrs. Culver’s statement, vet 
we are not unmindful of the false confession by which it was 
attempted, a few years since, to set aside the well-known pro- 
phecy of Orval in a neighbouring country; and we cannot 
iielp suspecting here also the presence of something more than 
What appears upon the surface. Both the theory and the 
practice of * spirit-rapping” originated in America with the 
family of Foxes. If it were really true that the whole thing 
was a cunningly-devised fable, and that one of the family 
had confessed to the impusture, and divulged the sceret, 
the downfal of the whole edifice was the only consequence 
that could naturally be expected. Ne such consequence, how- 
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ever, has taken place ; so that unless our transatlantic brethren 
are more wilfully credulous and visionary enthusiasts than we 
are apt to suppose, we must beheve that something 1 Is known 
i her own country to weaken the force of Murs. Culver’s testi- 
oe which has not transpired amongst ourscives. At the 
same time, it should not be forgotten that, in the history of 
spirit-rapping Whose title stands third in the list of books 
at the head of this article, we have many other ea sia 
of persons, who, after having practised some tine as edi ulis, 
have sInee acknowleder | thomas Ives tO have ee. guil ly of 
entering into a conspiracy to deceive the pubiie. 
or ourselves, we have no doubt that conscious lmposture 
is the true ex p Nanation of a certain number of th » phe ‘No- 
mena of spirit “rap ping 3 we believe that unconscious ercdu- 
lity will account for ve y many more; but is there not, after 
all, a certain residue, which can only be accounted for by 
supposing the intervention of some supernatural agency ¢ 
We answer with the cautious proviso of a Loman response: 
Sé vera sunt exposila, undoubtedly there is. Not all the 
and Mr, Gillson ean be explained 


baci’ Ae va 
SLOLTICS told hy Sire Gi dT Fey 
| uit then the question arises, /re 
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by the theory propounded ; 
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fne slories true’ are rec eaposila, verat And we contess, 
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that the estimate which the - rary productions of these ven- 


il ‘ 
tlemen have Jed us to form of their intellectual acumen, makes 


i 
. . , , ] . . 
us very suspliclous Ol the vatue of their testimony. We 
" P . . a. ; ’ at, , ° 1 
do not tor a moment MPU titel evood faith; we do not 
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doubt but that they firmly believe every fact they have re- 
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coolness of puCceincht, and that Vi rant Caution a ealnst fallacy Vy 
. - % eae ‘ tT ¢ an : ee 
Which are SO NecessarVv I OMe Wid bears Witne. SS ln matters 


‘ ’ . ‘* 4 ° ’ ’ ° } 4 ] 4 
of this delicate nature. We attach far evreater weight to the 


opinion of our learned Roman a the Crvilia Cat- 
fedica, than to the all ged experiments of these “ evange- 
* ee . 1 . 7 *. . , . . 
lical” clereyin len, Witn which, fowever, in this Instance, it 


? 


happens to coinci ide, In Oppo sitio nto curown.  .A very Inter- 
esting article, published in that journal a few mouths since,* 
adapts the the ‘ory of Satanic ageucy In these manicstations to 
the fullest possible extent. It does not enter, however, ito 
any minute examination of the facts of the case, but rather 


: a 
takes the pubiushed statements for eranied, and then applies 
f 
L 


to them the only sclution of which, if their truth be adimitted, 
} ’ , »* 
they seem capable. As far as we can gather from the ime 


of rere ¢ followed in that article, the writer had never 
letter from which we have quoted, nor 


heard of Mrs. Culver’s 
No. Ixxyiii.. June 19, 1853. 
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of the confessions of other impostors; neither does he seem 
te have been aware of the explanation that has been given, 
as to the mediwm reeeivine much valuable assistance from 
observing the eyes and movements of the interrogator. His 
information appears to be derived from the statements of 
American journals in the first place, and secondly, from the 
testimony of a French gentleman, resident in New York, who 
‘with another) was depute d by a Catholic bishop to mvesticate 
ile matter in his behalf. for this purpose, M. Henri de la 
Roche-Heron (the French gentleman employed) attended one 
he evening soirées of Mrs. Brown, who had been one of 
the Alisses fox. There he found many other persons, who 
had paid their dollar, like himself, for the evening's entertain- 

ment. tic deseribes ail that he saw, and it differs 3 In nothing 
from what has been already narrated in these pages. Ile re- 
ceived correct answers, by means of the alph tbet and fi. rures, 
to all the questions which he proposed; and those questions 
concerned dome st! e details, known oaly to himself. But, as 
we have said, 1t does not appear that he took any spectal pre 

caution against betraying the answers, nor even that he was 
“ware of any niccessity for being on his guard in this manner. 


. ’ . . . >. 
Yot no one, who has considered the faets which we have ad- 
) 
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duced, will deny that this precaution is absolutely indispensable 
in these who would — at an accurate knowledee of the 
cause of the phenomena which he was deputed to investigate. 
Whilst fully tne eng then, in the principles laid down by our 
contemporary, we are inclined to question their application mn 
11S Scan instance; or rather, before acquiescing in the 
ch assigns those phenomena to diabolical avency, 

we desiderate a more sifting exainination than we have pet secn 
of the various ways by which diwnan ageney might be made 
to obtain the same results. It is pe ssible that the editors 
of the Cieidtt may have done all this, though they have 
omitted to record the process; and if this be so, their conclu- 
sion is ours also. If it be once ascertained, for example, on 
une xceptions able testimony, and under circumstances wicre 
collusion is impossible, that a medium, with her eyes blind- 
folded, will answer correctly questions concerning the most 
secret, ~ CTsoOlsé 1 ora lomesti C, history of those who ecole to cone 
sult her, we shall subseribe to the opinion of the os arned 
editors of the Ciri/ta with all our heart. But whilst we 
read that “a Bible and Prayer-Book, lying on thc gute: 
actually forms a part of the apparatus of these * spiritual 
manifestations” in the hands of some ef the American me- 

diums who have been imported into this country, we require 


sibelcae more than the testimony of Mr. Godlrey to assure 
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us that contact with that holy book is sufficient to arrest t] 
motion of a table, and to put to flight the spirits that are 
supposed to possess it. 

But although, with our present knowledve of the subjec:, 
we cannot acquiesce in the conclusions of the Roman re- 

viewer, vet there are many principles laid down in the course 
of his article with which we fully coincide, and whose Import- 
ance can searcely be exaggerated. One of these is so very 
apposite to the circumstanees of the present day, and is 
generally so little thought of, that we cannot forbear from 
quoting if, 

“It is not always innocent,” says this writer, ‘for at least it 
certainly is not always safe, to push researches and experhnents too 
far, with a view to investigating the secrets of nature from miere 
motives of curlosity. ‘The powers of nature, when i they go bevond 
certain limits, are so uncertain, and their bi aia les so unknown 
to us, that a man may easily go beyond them almost betore he is 
aware of it, and so find himself ent: angled In seeret commerce with 
evil spirits, without having clearly and deliberately willed such a 
result; and though this may sometimes happen without moral 
cuilt, it is not always unattended by danger... . That professors 
of the natural sciences shouid multiphs ¥ EXP ‘riments in order to gain 
a clearer knowledge of this or that physi cal agent, and so enrich 
science with new discoveries, this we ¢: ul understand ; we can still 
better understand that the authorities of the Church, to whom it be- 


’ 


longs to lay down rules for the guidance of consciences, should cause 


experiments to be made with all those precautions whose full import 
and necessity they so well understand: but that ali the bearded 
vouths and ener and curious voung ladies of the country should 
commit themselves into the hands of the first charlatan that comes 
In their way, si ‘ising to show then: mysterious wonders by strange 


and unknown means,—such a practice as this Is most f rE rn frera 


that spirit of simplicity and pradenee which becomes a Catholic. 
: , . y : “fe a a 
It cannot be indulged without danger in any case, and in most cases 


$9 


it cannot be without cuilt. 


ryt 
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hese words will be emeted by many Protestant readers 
as savouring of bigotry and narrow-min ledness; to Catholies, 


however, there has been nothing more painfuily shoexmg in 
the state of “public feeling e hibited in connection with “ spirt - 


rapping,” both in England and America, than the ereediness 


with whieh Nersons of all classes have sought aftcr information 
. d to be derived from sueh seiuanolia’ sourees. even 
he Ane mend cle reyinen W ho have written on the subject, so 


far from using Catholic language on this point, and cenoune 
Ing as a heinous sin all attem sts at intercourse with ev! 
1e the practice themselves, 
haracter, but In some in- 


A = maa ‘ . + } , + , 
spirits, seem not oniv to cont rat 
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although satistied of its diabcleal c 
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stances even to encourage the members of their flocks to make 
other experiments for their own Individu: : satisfaction. ‘Thus, 
Mr. Godtrey asks one of the spirits whether he does wrong 
to summon hins and he is assured that ' > does not. But 
should I be wrong to summon you often? Yes,” evidently 
expre ‘ssing in these answers his own personal opinion: and in 
another place he says, that he “need not trespass upon the 
patience of his readers by recording the accounts of certain 
experiments ng the Bible, as every one may try these things 
for themselves.” My. Gillson, indeed, adc pts a somewhat more 
Christian tone on the subject, and says, however exciting or 
tempting to curiosity, nothing, 7 ¢rust, ‘will induce me to pro- 
ceed with it for mere amuseme ont’ s ed ;” and he seeks to dis- 
courage others from doing the same. We observe, too, that 
Mr. Gillson abstained from as sking the hame of one of the 
spirits with whom he imagined himself to be conversing, 
“because he had told us that his relations lived in Bath, and 
I thought it might lead to very painful feelings if the name 
were given;” whilst Mr. Godfrey, on the other hand, had no 
such scruples, but proceeded to question most minutely what 
he believed to be the departed spirit of one of his own pa- 
rishioners. Some of the American mediums who are in this 
country, or at Jeast were here a few months ago, positively 
addressed themselves in a special manner to “the redigious 
public.” ‘Thus, we read of one of these, that the séance com- 
menced by the gentleman and his wife “ laying their palms 
flat down on the table, and engaging an silent prayer for a 
few minutes 5 then, after some — ‘ations and inquiries, a 
spirit rsagpe ’ &c.; and here it was that the Bible and Prayer- 
book (for the rappers belonged to the Protestant piscopal 
Church) were lying on the table, and a portion of the tenth 
chapter of the Apocslyps ‘e was read by order of the spirit. In 
another instance, * proceedings were comm need by the sing- 
ing of a hymn on the nower of God,” and concluded by all 
the company placing their hands upon the table; “ alter 
which, in a formal and reverential tone, the medium returned 
his thanks to the spirits for the communications they had 
vouchsafed to the company that evening.” This mx dium, 
we are told, “ refuses to be concerned in degrading the spirit- 
manifestations to the gratification of vulgar curiosity, as they 
are, In his opinion, when people ask how ma: Ly childr en they 
have, what is their mother’s name, and so forth. I won't 
have this wonderful thing used as a toy,” says he; ‘fit seems 
to be the appointed means of bringing great spiritual I lessings 
to mankind, and to that purpose I would confine it. These 
religious, or quasi-religious mediums profess to devote them- 
VOL. XII. GG 
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selves to 1 iritual am | P Ine, 0} nly i n order to * eratify Serious 
} -* Ps 
and ent! gi fenced minds with spi itu al communicitions irom 


(° 99 oll . : . , 

depart d friends :” and in the Protesta reheious worlds of 
’ } ) - } 1) . : \ , 

Eneland and America, hundreds and pple of persons 
|: bore cdl ‘ee Ge Seeley MORE a 

calling themselves, and belicving themselves to be, Bible 


‘ e “4 } we . : “37 ae ym : 
Christians, do not scruple to have recourse to such means of 


obtaining ivformation; they run after these mediums with 
an cagerness of curiosity almost incredible. There are said 
to be in the city of Cincinnati alone about S00 mediums; 
many of them, gga the majority, do not prot ss to be of 
any religion at all, others, however, belong “to the various 
persuasions,” and mn scem to find abundant oceupatior a. In 
New York there are upwards of 1400, and in the United 
States altoe rether about 50, OCQO! 

And what have been the fruits of these countless spiritual 
mnifcsiations? In some instances, murder, and in ot 
adultery, has been a direct and immediate sonsiatteal of the 
information sup} osed to be received by these means; and in 
gnnumerable instances suicide and insanity have edowed. It 
is calculated that at least one-sixth of the cases of suicide and 
Insanity which have occurred in the United States Rites the 
past twelvemonth may be traced to this cause; and the con- 
sequenees to publie and private morality throughout that 
country have been so frightfully ruinous, that many of the 

ost respectable journals have implored the interference of 
government to prohibit the practice of “ spirit-rapping” alto- 
ecther. Were it then, for no other cause than this, the 


3 
Whole exfourage of these ~ aan’ manifestations’ would be 
sufficient to warn all Catholics against having any thing what- 


ever to do with them. 

Moreover, it is to be observed, that we have no such mo- 
tive to excite our curiosity upon this subject as those who are 
without the gift of faith. ‘The whole question of the reality 
or non-reality of ‘ spirit-ré app ine’ has for us no practical con- 
cern. Whichever way it be decide ‘d, it leaves Catholics pre- 
ciscly where it bocind an \. it is a part of our creed that 
rood and evil spirits mix themselves up In the affairs of men, 
and sometimes take even a visible part in them. ‘The lives of 
the saints furnish abundant examples of both; our text-books 
of theolog y treat of such ma siters scientifically ; our very cate- 
chisins do not fail to reco enise them. And whilst we are fore- 
warned by all this knowledge, on the one hand, so that we can 
scarcely be said to be taken by surprise when we hear of any 
new manifestations of a principle with which we arc already 
familiar; we are also Pl stant on the other hand, by the 
most stringent laws, prohibiting us from seeking intercourse 
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with evil spirits of our own firce-will, and by most efficacious 
remedies cuarding us against their mischievous attacks. 

And this perhaps is the most Interesting point of view 
from which this whele subject can be approached by a Ca- 
tholic, viz. the r lations it bears to Catholie practices and 
Protestant prejudices against thems; certainly it Is one which 
sugcests inany profitable reflections, with w hich we must for 
the present conclude. Catholics have always believed that 
the fallen angels could take upon themselves divers forms 
and appearances, and could, either visibly or invisibly, tor- 
nent and harass the children of men; that sometimes power 
1s elven them to injure the body, somctines to terrify thie 
soul; and that they are always ready aid eager to do evil. 
They have entertained this belief because such was the teach- 
ing of the Church, written in the holy Seriptures, recorded 
by ecclesiastical history, enshrined in the rites and cercinonics 
of the Church, and in the continual tradition of the faithful; 
all this Catholies have believed, and the Protestant world las 
scoffed at them for their credulity. Now this same Protest- 
aut world is eagerly swallowing the very same belict, only 
Gisiigured by numerous extravagance: and resting on the 
very insufiicient foundation of hi fa dozen lmeeinary experi- 
or even, in some cases, of a single experiment. More~ 
iclics have always believed that this power of the 
evil spirits mi jelit be kept in — or altogether destroyed, 
by certain forms of prayer used for that purpose, or cer- 
tai external objects, Licker 1 no value or power in them- 
selves, but receiving a value and a power from tl 
blessing and consecration of the Church, wiereb 
separated from that class of Inanimate objcets to which they 
naiurally belong, and beconie invested with a kind of saered 
character. lienee Catholics have heen used in all aves to 
sprinkle their dwellings with holy water, and to have them 
blessed by the prics t, believing, as St. Chrysostom tells us, 
that evil spirits woul ld not dare to enter within the precincts 
ofa house sprinkled with water which tue Church had ' sed; 
hence also they have used blest medals, and scapulars, and 
other holy objects: and great has been the ridicule with 


° | " 1 ’ . 
Whieh Protestants have treated them _ so doing. But how, 
° ] 1? 4] ° } 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century, Proteste lervy- 


men, even of the Evangelical or Low. a ch schoci, oo ely 
tell us that a copy of the bible, or the mere letters which 
make up the Holy Name, are sufiicient to break the power of 
the Devil, “e to render hun dumb and harmless. And what 
is this but the very same practice, almost in an ex:gycrated 
form, with which they have so long upbraided us? it is to 
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assien to material objects a new and a sacred life not proper 
to theia, but which they are supposed to derive from the 
meaning of the words and characte rs Impressed upon them, 
Wat of space forbids our pursuing this subject any further 
at ae ent; should, however, any new phenomena, adequately 
atteste . be bron cht before the public, we may perhaps re- 
turin to ti again. Indeed, since these sheets were sent to 
press, we have scen accounts of certain private experiences 
of © spirit -rapping” of a most painfully distressme character, 
which if corrcetly described, certainly do not admit of any 


natural ex pli ation. 








HAYDON’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


he Life of Benjamin Robert Haydon, Historical Painter, from 
his Autobiography and Journals, Jedited and compiled by 
Tou: Tavlor, of the Imer Temple, Esq. Longmans. 


Tur life of Haydon reads like an old Greek tragedy. A more 
sad and fearful drama is seldom presented on the stage of 
history. Other lives abound in crime, or frightful incidents, 
oy secnes of anguish and pathos. In the story of Haydon the 
interest is that of a peculiar, unhappy man, possessed with 
What paganism might have called a late, but what we know 
ri have been a passion, ruling his eareer with stern, unvary- 
ing force, from boyhood till he lay self-destroyed on the floor 
of his own painting-room. ‘To like him is impossible ;_ to pity 
hin, except as we pity all who are miserable and selfish, is 
difficult; yet the interest never flags as we read on through 
the long series of years marked by the dominance of one mas- 
ter-pass ‘jon, and darkened by an ever-increasing gloom, till 
the drama seems to come to its catastrophe by a natural de- 
velopment, the unity of person and action being complete. 
Like a tragic drama, too, as tragedy has oft been written, 
the scenes of Haydon’s history are profusely scattered with 
touches of what is afieeting, or comic, or witty, or lively, or 
interesting. ‘The same energy which, uncontrolled by self- 
knowledge, euided the gladiatorial painter through the chee- 
auered but consistent events of his life, affected him in every 
little thing that he said and did. Thus the gloom of the tra- 
vedy Is perpetu: ly illumined by rays of flicht and cheerfulness, 
Which in ho way detract from the general unity of the dra- 
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matic action, while they serve to relieve the reader from a 
too-prolonged strain on his feelings. 

A more curious book, in fact, has seldom been published, 
certainly not in the way of autobiography. Haydon was a 
greater master of the pen than the pencil; circumstances 
brought him into contact with many men, cither eminent, no- 
torious, or intcresting; he wrote most ample journals, and 
possessed the faculty of telling anecdotes and repeating con- 
versations with more than ordin: ary skill. ‘The result is a 
book which may fairly take rank next to that other singular 
aud interesting piece of artist autobiography, the memoirs of 
Benvenuto Cellini, as rare specimens of sclf-exposition on the 
part of their authors, and as illustrations of artist-life, its 
trials and its consolations, in the sixteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, 

Lhose who were familiar with the proceedings in the world 
of art some twenty or thirty years ago, Were every how and 
then amused, pained, discusted, or pleased, at some fresh 
manifestations of the violence, conceit, and abilities of a cer- 
tain painter, Who imagined himself called on to create an era 
of © hieh art” in I neland by his own paintings @ and writings. 
[very now and then he exhibited a solitary picture in some 
exhibition-room, or printed a vehement and clever pamphiet, 
or addressed Parliament in an argumentative, rha psodical, a nid 
begging petition, or got into the King’s Bench for debt, anc 
was cot out again by his friends; till the very name of Ilaydon 
grew to be synonymous with every thing ‘that is abnormal, 
fierce, clever, ‘and intolerable. At le eth the world was one 
day startled with the announcement that the artist’s unhappy 
career was violently terminated. A life from the first imiser- 
able through want of self-control, was become at last too 
wretched to be borne by one so little accustomed to govern 
himself; and Haydon died as he had lived, writing about God 
and religion, parading his woes and his vanity without shame 
to the public vaze, leaving a wife and orphans to fight alone 
with adversity, and deliber ‘ately destroying himself “with his 
own hand. 

Now, after seven years have passed, his autobiography and 
journals have been placed in the hands of an ec ditor, who lias 
compressed what was redundant, filled up the utline of the 
life where it was wanting, omitted such portions as delicacy 
to the living forbade to publish, and substituted blanks for 
proper names, where the real names might, rightly or wrongly, 
give offence. ‘In the fulfilment of so delicate a task, doubtless 
no two persons would altogether agree as to what should be 
done and what left undone. Still, on the whole, we think 
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Mr. ‘Paylor has accomplished his work with judgement and 
fairncss. Being mercly called upon to arrange and co mpile, 
he has not thought it necessary to decide on the somewhat 
difficult question as to the duties of a © biographer” towards 
the man whose life he writes. Some think that biographers 
ouglit to be like modern portrait-painters, and ¢dealise those 
they paint. Others are for writing the lives of persons re- 
cently dead as Rafiaclle and Re ee andt painted those who 
sat to them, as they were in faci, ugly or handsome, cadave- 
rous or bright-ccmplexioned, sour or amiable. Mr. ‘Taylor's 
office has been to help Haydon to deseribe himself. He has 
indeed appended a brief sketch of his character to the last 
volume, and has inserted an occasional sentence of opinions in 
the course of the work ; and we think has in these estimated 
the strange subject of the book very much at his real worth. 
The moral” of Haydon’s life is, indeed, so palpable that 
none can overlook it. He supplies one of the most melan- 
choly and even awful warnings of the consequences of the 
indulgence of any one dominant passion which biogr aphical 
records have prese rved. What that master-passion was, it Is 
not very easy to define. It was not precisely pride, or vanity, 
or Cgotism, or conecit, or utter meapacity of humility, or 
absolute blindness to his own merits and deficiencies, cr in- 
sensibility to the first dictates of religion, All these elements 
of scltf- worship were more or less mingled in his character; 
and the result is something so strangely wild, so oe 
energetic, so intolcrably and offi nsively impude nt, so lame nt- 
ably helpl ha so abs urdly ridiculous, that it forms a psycho- 
logical study as singular as it is oatatel The autobiography 
itself comple tes the unity of his character. Thousands and 
millions of men have been and are cvery whit es prepos- 
terously veer worshipping as Haydon, but few in any age have 
been so unl lushing and sclfsatisficd in the record of their 
folly. We know what autobiographics generally are. For 
the most wait they keep us in a perpet tual smile at their au- 
thor’s vanity peep ine out from beneath an affectation of mo- 
desty. But here there is no affectation, at least of humility. 
His other viees and sins Ha ivdon sedulously, for the most part, 
eonecals. tle wants to be a hye TO, as truly as any other man 
who has pretended to describe himself to his fellow-creatures. 
He is as skilful as need be in concealing every thing that he 
thought was to his diseredit, though cnough peeps out now 
and then to let us behind the scenes into his real life. But his 
vanity stares us in the face from every page of his writing 
from its very boundless excess, which made him never even 
suspect himself of an error in his self-appreciation. 
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To crown the whole, the cant of a sham religiousness never 
forsakes him. ‘* God bless my efforts!” and a hundred other 
pious ejaculations and prayers come forth from his pen as 
frecly as oaths from many men, while the autobiogr: ipher hime 
self betr ays the fact, that it was not alw ays with &e ssing that 
the nan ic of Alm sichty God was connected in his mouth or in 
his writings. Moy. Taylor cleverly calls his prayers ‘* begeing- 
letters de ‘spatched to the Almighty.” Aud at last he sits 
down and writes a will, combining expressions of pious faith 
with the horrid blasphemy, that fo do evil ts the prerogative 
of God only; and immediately afterwards cuts lis "thenet and 
shoots himself! What a terrible, what an awful scene! 
Many will say this was madness. Yet it was the natural 
completion of his life from boyhood. His religious apology 
for suicide was in perfect keeping with the whole of his ca- 
reer; more hideous, no doubt; more portentously shocking, 
but not out of character with the extravagant self-deception 
of lis entire life. God forbid that we should judge him, 
or say that he was nof mad; but we cannot but think, from 
all that appears, that we are no more justified In asserting 
confidently that a man who died as Haydon died must be in- 
sane, than in pretending that nothing but madness could in- 
duce a man to be guilty of any deliberate mortal sin, 

Yet we must do him the justice to add, that séncerely (as 
it seems) he belicved in the truth of Christianity. Tus is not 
much, to be sure, when belief is a mere abs stract, uniniluential 
opinion. In Haydon’s case, his faith, such as it was, appears 
in a strange, heterogeneous way, prompiing him now to a 
vehement defence of Christianity against the miserable infidels 
with whom he associated; now to saying prayers with his 
family, aid so framing his petitions as to preach at his chil- 
dren’s delinquencies; now to a fit of Dible-reading, or the 
selection of a text as a motto for his journals, ‘The following 
is his account of one of his arguments with his unbelieving 
friends. It is worth studying, if only to show what these 
boasting infidels are in their private conversations. ‘Lhe in- 
dividual for whose name Haydon’s editor has substituted a 
blank, we take to be Leigh Hunt; the description precisely 
fits him; and if we are ri: cht in the surmise, we have here a 
proot of what has struck us in reading Ilunt’s incessant ate 
tacks in his writings on all kinds of subjects) on the doctrine 
of eternal punishine uit. We always tho Ne ht that the hatred 
that unhappy man shows to this awful subject is accompanied 
with an Inward terrifying conviction ee an cternity of woe 
does await the lpenitent sinner. 


faydon, ‘1 was first invited to meet Shelley; 


‘“* Tt was now, says 
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and readily aecepted the imvitation. I went a little after the time, 
and seated myself in the place kept for me at the table, right oppo- 
site Shelley himself, as Twas told after, for I did not then know 
a it hectic, spare, weakly, yet intellectual-looking creature it was 

‘carving a bit of broccoli or ¢ abbage in his pl: ite as if it had been the 
ideal wing of a chicken ;—and his wife and her sister, Keats, 
Hlorace Smith, and myself made up the party. 

“Ta a few minutes Shelley opened the conversation by saying, 
in the most feminine and gentle voice, ‘as to that detestable: religion, 
the Christiam—’ I looked astounded ; but casting a glance round 
the table, easily saw by ——’s expression of ecstasy and the women’s 
simper, L was to be set at that evening v7 ef arm’s. No reply, how- 
ever, was made to this sally during dinner; but when the dessert 
came, and the servant was gone, to it we went like fiends, 
and —— were Deists. I felt exactly like a stag at bay, and re- 
solved to gore without merey. Sh elley said the Mosaic and Chris- 
tian dispensations were inconsistent. L swore they were not; and 
that the Ten Commandments had been the foundation ‘of all the 
eodes of law in the earth. Shelley denied it. ——— backed him. 
I affirmed they were, neither of us using an atom of logic. Shelley 
said Shakspeare could not have been a Christian, because of the 


dialogue in Cymbeline. 








Gaoler. For look you, sir, you know not the way you should go. 


Posthumus. Yes, indeed I do, fellow. 
Gaol. Your death has eyes in his head then, and I have never seen him so 


pictured: you must either be directed by some who take upon themselves to 


know, or take upon yourself that I am sure yon do not know, er Jump the after 


inquiry on your own peril; and how vou shal! speed on your journey’s end, I 


think you will never return to tell me. 
Post. Utell ye, fellow, there are none want eyes to direct them the way I am 


going, but such as wink, and will not use them. 
Gaol. What an infinite mock is this, that a man should have the best use of 


eyes to see the way of blindness, 


a | replied, that proved nothing; you might as well argue Shak- 
speare wis in favour of murder, hee: AUSC, when he makes a ‘murderer, 
he is ready to murder, as infer he did not believe in another util 
or in C hristianity, because he has put sophistry about men’s state 
after death in the mouth of his gaoler. 

“T argued that his own will might be inferred to contain lis own 
belief; and there he says, * In Jesus Christ hoping and assuredly 


I, W. Shakspeare, &c. * * * *? Shelley said, * That 


believing, 
Was a mere matter of form.’ [ said, ‘That opmion was mere 
argument, I would give 


matter of inference; and, if quotation were 


two passages to cne In my favour.’ Thev sneered, and I at once 


quoted : 


Though justice be thy plea, consider this, 
‘That in the course of justice none of us 
Should see salvation. 


And again : 
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Why, all the souls that are were forfeit once, 
And He that might th’ advantage best have took, 
Fouud out the remedy. 


** Neither Smith, Keats, nor said a word to this: but. still 
Shelley, ——, and —— kept at it, till finding I was a match for 
them in argument, they beeame personal, and so did I. We said 
unpleasant things to each other; and when I retired to the other 
room for a moment, I overheard them say, * Haydon is fierce.’ 
‘ Yes,’ said , ‘the question always irritates him. As the 
women were dressing to go, said to me, with a lock of nervous 
fear, ‘ Are these creatures to be d—d, Haydon?’ * Good heaven!’ 
said I, ‘ what a morbid view of Christianity !’ 

‘The assertion of , that these sort of discussions irritated 
me Is perfectly true; but it was not so much the question as their 
manner of treating ite I never heard any sceptic, but Hazlitt, discuss 
the matter with the gravity such a question demanded. The eternity 
of the human soul is not a joke, as was always inclined to make 
of it—not in reality, for the thought wrenched his bei ‘ing to the very 
midriff; but apparently, that he might conceal his frightful appre- 
hensions. For he was by nature eloomy, and all his wit, and jokes, 
and flowers, and green fields, were only so many desperate efforts to 
break through the web which hung round and impeded him. Luckily 
for me, I was deeply impressed with the denunciations, the promises, 
the hopes, the beauty of Christianity. I received an impression at an 
early age, which has never been effaced, and never will; and which 
neither “the insidious efforts of ———, nor the sophistry of Shelley, 
ever for a moment shook. My irritation proceeded not from my 
fear of them, but from my being unable to command my feelings 
when I heard Voltaire almost worshiped in the very same breath 
that had called St. Paul, Mister Paul; and when, with a smile of 
ineffable superiority, it was intimated that he was a cunning fellow. 
I used to say, ‘Let us go on without appellations of that kind: I 
detest them.’ ‘ Oh, the question irritates you!’ was the reply. ‘ And 
always will when so conducted,’ was my answer. ‘I am like John- 
son: I will not suffer so awful a question as the truth er falsehood 
of Christianity to be treated like a new farce; and if you persist, I 
will go.’ It was singular to watch the fiend that had seized ——’s 
soul, trying with the most accomplished artifices to catch those of his 
friends. Often, when all discussion had ceased, and the wine had 
gone freely round; when long talk of poetry and painting had, as it 
were, opened our hearts, —— would suddenly (touching my arm 
with the most friendly pressure) show me @ passage in the ‘Bible and 
‘Testament, and say, as if appealing to my superiority of understand- 
ing, ‘Haydon, do you believe this?’ ‘ Yes,’ I would instantly 
answer, with a look he will remember. He would then get up, close 
the book, and ejaculate, ‘ By heavens, 1s it possible * "This was 
another mode of appeal to my vanity. He would then look out of 
window with an affected indiflerence, as if he pitied my shallow 
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mind; and going jauntily to the piano, strike up, Cosi fan tutti, or 
Adidio il inio cuore, with a § Ring the bell for tea.’ 

“ After this dinner, I made up my mind to subject mysclf no 
more to the chance of these discussions, but eradually to withdraw 
from the whole party.” 


This resolution he seems, on the whole, to have kept. 
In justice to Hunt also, let us add, that he appears to have 
behaved to Hlaydon whens | in trouble with great kindness and 
liberality. On the whole, indeed, the autobiography leaves 
quite as favourable an impression of the inner life of the world 
cf art as we expected to see. Ilaydon was posscssed with a 
monomania on the subject of the Royal Academy. They 
used him ill, no doubt, at first; and his fiery pride ever after 
led him to identify the proceedings of the academicians with 
every thing that is false, sneaking, intriguing, and revengelul, 
To the end of his d ays the Academy was a perfect h -obgoblin 
in his distorted vision. As the Rev. Wm. Sewell, of Exeter 
College, Oxford, sees a bloody Jesuit in every butcher that 

carries a knife at his girdle, aud an emissary of the Pope in 

every Irish apple-woman in St. Giles’, so was Haydon per- 
suaded that the academiciaus were at the bottom of every 
obstacle to his SuCCeSS. 

The fact is, however, that 1 is surprising he ever got so 
much to do as he did. His abilities were considerable, but 
he was very far trom being a Raffaelle, a Titian, or a Rubens. 
His habits were vic olently irrecular ; he evidently indulged 
himself in cvery thing that he fancied; he scorned portrait- 
painting as a disgrace ; he got into debt reck lessly; quarrelled 
with evory body on the smallest misun derstanding; his i lnpu- 
dence in foreing limself and his theories forward wherever 
any thing was to be ho pe “l for was unpara leleds; his letter- 
writing we take to be unique in the history of bores ;—ye ‘t for 
the first twenty years of his artist-life he received an average 
of HOO/. a year for his works, and for the next six years an 
average of ‘nearly SVU Still he was @/ways in debt, always 
borrowing money, and again and again in the Bench. His 
ps was one cndless whirl of excited feelings. A paragraph 

‘two from his own ie of 156, and from Aly. ‘Taylor 
remarks on his life of 1¢ previous year, may be taken 
eaeeates of his whole lite. Conceive what such a life must 
have been, prolonged (from his first starting as a painter) for 
six and thirty years ! 


“Through all the sore struggle of this year,” writes Mr. Tay- 
lor, a Haydon had seen more of’ fashionable society than at any 
period since that of his carly successes. 1 find constant mention of 
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dinners, and routs, and charade-parties. Entered péle-mcle with 
notes of invitation to such gay and pleasant parties are urgent appeals 
for Commissions to great patrons, lawyers’ letters, many notes re- 
fusing assistance, not a few siving it. No wonder that the con- 
stant batding with necessity had already begun to tell as well on 
Haycou’s mode of working as on his powers. [fe was now painting 
pictures for bread, >—Tepeating himselfj— dispatching a work in a 
few days that in better tmes he would have spent months over,— 
ready to paint small things, as great ones would not sel],—fightine 
misery at the point of his brush ; - and, with all his efforts, obliged to 
eke out a livelihood by begeing and borrowing, in default of worse 
expedients, such as bills and cogenovits. In short, the net of em- 
harrassment was now drawn closely about lim, never more to be 
struguled clear of while he lived. <A less elastic temperament and 
a less vigorous constitution would have broken down in one year of 
such a fight. Haydon kept it up for ten. One justice must be done 
him; if he pleaded hard for himself in his necessities, he pleaded as 
passionately for art.’ 


And thus he writes himself: 
* 4th.—In the City, for wh:t the City is only fit for—cas! 
disappointed. 

 5th.—In the City for cash, and, the best of the joke is, got it. 
Lord Audley called, and sat while L finished his second son. Settled 
the size and every thing. All now afloat, thanks to God! What I 
have gone through, these pages testify! Let any man of feeling 
reflect, that on the loss of a beautiful infant, we were obliged to 
pawn our winter things to bury her,—that when my dear Mary was 
sercaming in labour, [ rushed into my parlour, took down the draw- 
ings of my children, and raised 2/. on them, after my landlord had 
advanced me 3/.,—that on the night of my most brilliant success, I 
took my coat out of pawn, and hi id the torture of being cbliged to 
return it the next day, with the thunder of public applause ringing 
In my ears.” 


13; and 





lis entry on the following 12th of April is an amusing 
illustration of his feclings towards people engaged in business. 
It causes no surprise to find that such extravaganees were ac- 
companied with unmitigated tuft-hunting 


“In the City and succeeded. Curse the crowded, stinking, 
smoky, golden City, with its iron, moncy-getting, beastly, under-bred 
snobs !” 

With all these violent absurdities, the journals are studded 
with amusing and characteristic jsidedeae Sy cleverly told, and 
bearing every stamp of correctness in the relation. Haydon’s 
fortune and his impudence brought him into contact with 
many distinguished personages, He laid on the butter of 
flattery with the brush of a scene-painter, and the vanity of 
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his idols very often was charmed with the process. What 
would they have thought could they have read the flatterer’s 
coeret criticisms 2 One of his idols was Wordsworth. He 
jauded Wordsworth unsparingly, and Wordsworth sonneted 
himin return. And here we have Wordsworth sketched by 
the hand to whom ho penned the sonnet. The contrast be- 
tween Wordsworth and Scott is charactcristic: 


‘Sir Walter Scott, Lamb, Wilkie, and Proctor have been with 
me all the morning, and a most delightful morning have we had. 
“cott operated on us like champagne and whisky mixed. In the 
course of conversation he alluded to Waverle oY there was a dead 
silence. Wilkie, who was talking to him, stopped, and looked so 
agitated, you would have thought that he was the author. I was 
bursting to have a good round at him, but as this was his first visit 
{did not venture. It is singular how success and the want of it 
operate on two extraordinary men, Walter Scott and Wordsworth, 
Scott enters a room and sits at table with the coolness and self- 
possession of cons cious fame; Wordsworth with a mortified elevation 
of head, as if fearful he was not estimated as he deserved. 

“Scott is always cool and very amusing. Wordsworth often 
“ccaomaaae and overwhelming. Seott can afford to talk of trifles, 
beeanse he knows the world will think him a great man who conde- 
scends to trifle ; Wordsworth must always be eloquent and profound, 
beeause he knows that he is considered childish and pucrile. Scott 
secnis to wish to appear less than he really is; while Wordsworth 
struggles to be thought, at the moment, greater than he is suspected 
to be. 

‘This is natural. Scott’s disposition is the effect of success ope- 
rating on a genial temperament, while Wordsworth’s evidently arises 
from the etkect of unjust ridicule wounding an intense self-esteem. 

‘“T think that Scott’s suceess would have made Wordsworth in- 
sufferable; while Wordsworth’s failures would not have rendered 
Scott a whit less delightful. 

Scott - the companion of nature in all her feelings and freaks ; 
while Wordsworth follows her like an apostle, sharing her solemn 
moods and impressions.” 

Here, again, we have a comparison between Wordsworth 
and faa 


‘Met Moore at dinner, and spent a very pleasant three hours. 
He told his stories with a hit-or-miss air, as if accustomed to people 
of rapid apprehension. It being asked at Paris who they would 
have as a godt ither for Rothschild’s child, ’Yalleyrand,’ said 
Frenchinan. ‘ Pourquoi, Monsieur?) ‘Parceqwil est le moins Chreticn 
pessible. 

“ Moore ts a delightful, gay, voluptuous, refined, natural creature ; 
infinitely more unattected than Wordsworth ; ; not blunt and unculti- 
vated like Chantrey, or bilious and shivering like Campbell. No 
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affectation, but a true, refined, delicate, frank poet, with sufficient 
alr of the world to prove his fashion, sufficient hone: sty of manner to 
show fashion has not ¢ corrupt ted his native taste: m: king allowance 
for prejudices instead of condemning them, by see he seemed to 
have none himself: never talking of his own works, from intense 
consciousness that every body else did; while Wordsworth is always 
talking of his own productions, from apprehension that they are not 
enough matter of conversation. Men must not be judged too hardly ; 
success or failure will either destroy or better the finest natural parts. 
Unless one had heard Moore tell the above story of Talleyrand, it 
would have been impossible to conceive the air of half-suppressed 
impudence, the delicate, light-horse canter of phrase with which the 
words floated out of his sparkling Anacreontic mouth. 

“One day Wordsworth at a Jarge party leaned forward at a 
noment of silence, and said, ‘ Dav y, do you know the reason I 
published ‘my ‘ White Doe’ in quarto?’ ‘No,’ said Davy, slightly 
blushing at the attention this awakened. ‘To express my own 
opinion “of it,’ replied Wordsworth.” 


In 1814 Haydon went to Paris with his early friend Wil- 
kie. The memoranda in the journal are lively and instruc- 
tive, though Haydon was a pasion ate hater of every thing 
French. As no one knows to what diplomacy and contin ental 
wars may soon lead us, a few passages illustrative of the past, 
when the great war was just over, deserve quoting. At Fon- 

taincbleau they saw Napoleon’s private apartinents : 


“The chateau I found superb beyond any palace near Paris. 
It was furnished with fine taste. Napoleon's bed hung with the 
richest Lyons green velvet with painted roses, golden fringe a foot 
deep; a footstool of white satin with golden stars; the top of the 
bed euilt, with casques and ostrich plumes, and a golden eagle in 
the centre grappling laurel. Inside the bed was a magnificent 
mirror, and the room and ceiling were one mass of golden sp slendour. 
The panels of the sides were decorated in chisroscuro with the 
heads of the greatest men. 

‘© No palace of any Sultan of Bagdad or monarch of India ever 
exceeded the voluptuous magnificence of these ¢ apartments. 

«“ The valet who showed me round had otis with Napoleon ten 
years, and talked of him with a mournful respec He said he was 
a good master, and paid him regularly and well ; 2 at he was always 
an affectionate husband to Maria Louisa; that he was irritable and 
capricious at times, especially if his bell were not answered immedi- 
ately ; that he saw him within ten minutes after his abdication ; that 
he was quite calm, and that the only time he ever saw him affected 
was on his return to Fontaineblean, when he found Paris taken. ‘This 
man assured me he attended him the moment he arrived, and he 
thought something had happened, for the emperor was pale and 
shaken; but in about two hours it went off, and never afterwards was 


he otherwise than self-possessed. 
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, ° 7 ’ 
* 7 strolled about the town, which was small; the streets were 
firh] of Napoleon's ouards, 
’ 
“tna secluded part near the palace, a nun, as IT thoueht, was 
nding on the step of a door. IT went up, and inquired if this was 


aomimnery. She seid *No;’ and asked me to walk up; when I 
found it a hospital of Sisters of Mierey, lilled with wounded soldiers, 


French, Austrian, Russian, and Prussian. » beds could be of more 
snowy whiteness than those the wounded were « tsine on in feeble help- 
lessness, with their hollow cheeks pressed close to the pillow, enjoy- 
——, oe ee ye cola % ae Aen Se Rapes 
Ing the suuny air which came in at the windows. ‘Their feverish eyes 
followed us with an eager debility. ‘They all seemed pleased att he 
sluht of a strange: Phey were too weak to speak; but their looks 
? 


. j 
lingered on us all we left them. 


’ 


- 
. 


“On going upstairs we found a room full of the dying; some 
were sitting up supported by pillows; others, too weak to sit up, 
were feebly repeating the pray eva ifrer a sister on her knees in the 
midcle of the room, and all 


oe d strength followed her with 
lone, broken, and tremulous ae crossing themselves, and so 
intensely o CCU ‘d that our entering was not perecived, and we with- 
drew with noiseless sympathy. 

Phese were the worst cases, of which there was no hope ; On 
leaving this touchiag place, T put my hand in my pocket, and feel- 
ing eubarrassed, the sister, in the sweetest manner, put out her hand, 
aud said . Pour les pa UrCS, Monsieur? 

“ She showed me the medicines with Iabels in French, and bid 


‘ - ' . : . «vt ‘yr? } ‘ ‘* rua ” . i ." ~B . * . 
e AdICU with mreadt GrVaee——She Was Father Voung and lifters tine. 
ec 7 ] . ark iia ois } Th jeubmeten a a Pe Tae on 
bh the CVCHING SLO led to the parade? mere are adful-looking 
y ’ X,” ’ Spore —ae se , ry eo, ee : 
fullows taan Napolcou's euard | I di never seen. j hey pad the 
. ! e. . r; . } 1 or m 
I ok ( i tho rough-bre (i, \ Ct ral l, dise} ip yiined } andittl. Depr: \ ti \e lhe 
Py ee ; } i & ce hate ale ey Law fan llael 
difference, and blood-thirstiness were burnt mn their faees—black 


) . ] ,* . | . . 
slag . ‘ ‘ . > ‘ wry whe dor mn “yy *, ’ 7 hr 
mOouUstaches, {| rant Cals, «l SiOUC! Mia Cal re \ 9 an res croc IOUS 


’ 
° . , a fa 
expression, were their characteristics. Lf such fellows had governed 
} | 
i 


’ | 4 A ao ; : : . hg ‘ rr 3 . ; 
tie world, what would hh: +e heeome Oi it 2 | ey Vert | (TC tall, 
j 1 ee ai ale oe ee ae 
end bony, but nerrow-chested; and on seeing the Enelsh cavalry 
> : i | = . > + i 
aiterwan ,on them road to bouioene from | tyonne, lt W easy to 


predict » ho would have the best in a clos rt ga On returning 

ti he parade, where [ had been eyed with a 
eood des! of curiosity by officers and men, some of the guard came 
into the V are 


e. 1> 


: ~ } 4 ! . >? 7 “>i a’ a ’ ial ie . =f, poo P 
Recognising me, they collected round me, and their familiar and 


1 1 
( ‘he Y all swore thc ‘Vv Cl “le d 
} , ¥ ‘ t 
Napoleon took Jeave, and that olone!} Campbell and the 
1. 


Russian did not seem moved. 


\ 
i aipadagae and the Prussian ered ; the 
Vi ie eagle was brought up, the cnsign turned away lis head 


bia cone. 


“* Napoleon was a great man: he shot D’Enghien, and liad many 
faults; but he was never beaten.’ ‘6/1 Clarl trahi, il Cl iil irate,’ all 
said, € Did he ery?’ said I toa Riise ‘Tle ery!’ replied the 
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old moustache 5 6 @l etait toujours ferme?  § Why does the king have 
us to guard him,’ said one, * i: pate of parade soldiers ?’ 

The sister at the hospi ital told me all their sufle rin: vs had been 
from the guards and line, aa that the Cossacks and Russians had 
behaved admirably when quartered in the town.” 


Akin to these are the recollections 5 if btatned 

‘om Sammons, a magnificent occhama of the animal man, 
who had fought under Wellington, nd who now began to 
serve the painter as a model: 


aya Cll O 


The description of the men was in a8 characteristic, and 
poetical. They said when the Life Guards and Cuirassiers met, it 
was like the ringing of 10,000 blacksmiths’ anvils. One of them 
knew my mode Is, Shaw mem Dakin. He saw Dakin, while fighting 


on foot with two Cuirassicrs, also on foot, divide both their heads 
with cuts five and six. Tie said Dakin rode out foaming at the 


mouth, and cheered on his troop. In the evening he saw Dakin 


lying dead, cut in pieces. Dakin sat to me for the sleeping groom 
On hi is knees, in Macbeth. 

Another saw Shaw fiehting with two Cutrassiers at a time. 
Shaw, he said, always cl fared his passage. THe saw him take an 
vit mit lose it afterwards 5 as when any man got an eagle, all the 
yps near him on both sides left off fighting, and set on him who had 
the eagle. Tle went on himself very well; but riding too far was 
ry a Lancer, and fainted away. Recovering, he sat upright, 
ree or four Lancers saw him, rode at bim, and speared him 


till they thought him dead. He remembered nothine till revived by 
the shaking, as they carried him to the yard of La Have § Sainte. 
There he ae rd some one groaning, and turning round saw Shaw 

eo 5 


said, ‘1 am dying; my side ts torn off by a shell.’ His comrade 
told us how he had swooned away, and being revived by their taking 
him up to on carried to Brussels at daybreak, he saw poor Shaw 
dead, with his cheek in his hand. 

“ Corporal Webster, of the 2d Life Guards, saw Shaw give lis 
first cut. As he was getting down the rising ground into the hollow 
road, a Cuirassier waited and eave point at his be Hy. Shaw parried 
the thrust: and before the Frenchman recovered, eut him right 
through his brass helmet to the chin, and ‘his face fell off hi like a 


b 


e% 


bit © 24 apple. 
‘An other, Hodgson (a model, and the finest of all, standing six 
fect four inches, a perfect Achilles), charged wp to the : ae bags 


¥ 


eave. Te saw artillery driver-boys of sixteen ecryme on_ their 
horses. In coming back a whole French re giment opened, and 
hina pass at full eallop, then closed, and gave him a volley, and 
never hit him or horse. 

‘The first man who stopped him was an Irishman in the Freneh 
service. le dashed at him, and said, ‘D—n you, Ill stop your 
crowing.’ Hodgson said he was fr: sian as he had never fought 


anybody with swords, Watching the Cuirassier, however, he found 
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he could not move his horse so quickly as he could; so letting eo 
the reins, and guiding his horse with his knees, as ye Cuirassier 
gave point at his throat, Hodgson cut his sword-h: and off, and dashed 
his sabre through his throat, turning it round and one. The first 
cut he gave him was on his cuirass, which he thought was silver lace, 
The shock nearly broke his own arm. ‘§ D me, sir,’ he added, 
‘now I had found out the way, I soon gave it them.’ As Hodgson 
rode back, after being fired at, an oflicer - eneountered him. Hodgson 
cut his horse at the nape, and as it dropped dead, the officer’s helmet 
rolled off, and Hodgson saw a bald head sind white hairs. ‘The 
officer begged for mercy ; but at that instant a troop of Lancers was 
approaching at a gallop, so Hodgson cleaved his head in two at a 
blow, and escaped. The recollection of the white hairs, he told us, 
pained him often. Before he got back to the British lines, a Lancer 
officer charged him, and missing his thrust, came right on Hodgson 
and his horse. Hodgson got clear, and cut his head off at the neck 
at one blow, and the head bobbed on his hav resack, where he kept 
the bloody stain. 

‘‘ Wilkie, I, and Scott kept the poor fellows long and late, re- 
warded them well, and sent them home in charge of Corporal Sam- 
ions, as proud as the Duke, for they were under his command for 
the evening. Sammons always seemed astounded that the battle of 
Waterloo had been gained and he not present. 

* Meanwhile, Sir Geor ge Cockburn had taken Napoleon on board 

and sailed. But before this, Eastlake, being at Plymouth, went out 
in a boat, and made a small whole-length. Napoleon seeing him, 
evidently (as Eastlake thought) stayed longer at the gangway. ‘The 
French officers gave him this cei tificate :—* J'ai vu le ) portrait que 
M. Eastlake a fait de VEmpereur Napoldon, ct jai trouvé quil est 
trés rassemblant, et qwil a en outre le mérite de donner une idee 
exacte de U' habitude du corps de S. MY 


(Here follow their names and Captain Maitland’s.) 





‘In the letter mentioning this circumstance, Eastlake wrote, ‘I 
cannot resist telling you a story characteristic of the French, which I 
had from a naval officer who was prisoner at Boulogne. One fine 
but windy day, an English ship was obliged to put into the mouth of 
the harbour, under shelter of a hill, but out of the reach of the 
batteries. ‘The commandant of the place, just preparing to take 
his morning ride, ordered out some of their large praams, which we 
have heard of, to take her. It was represented to him -that they 
would certainly be lost if they ventured without a certain part of the 
harbour. However, the governor would not be swayed by this 
advice, and was obeyed accordingly. As he returned to dine in 
the afternoon, he met people carrying along some drowned men. 
‘ Quest-ce que c'est que ca?’ * Monsieur, ce sont les corps de ces 
malheureux qui ont péri en obdissant @ vos ordres.” ‘ Ah! (taking 
a pinch of snuff), ‘eh bien, on ne peut pas faire des omelettes sans 
casser les ceufs;’ and so went to his dinner.” 
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Eastlake, now President of the Academy, was Ilaydon’s 
pupil, as also were Landscer, Sane and others | since distin- 
euished in art, and more fortunate than their master. 

Haydon’s commissions for pictures of recent events, such 
as the Reform Banguet at Guildhall, brought him into inter- 
course with many political personages, and he tells many good 
stories thus pic ‘ked up. [le bored them all most pertini aciously 
about high art and himself, two subjects inseparable in his 
mind, and we must say that he was endured with wonderful 
patience. From the Duke of Wellington he wrung a request 
that there might be a cessation in the letters he wrote him. 
Ile worshipped the Duke; but a more tiresome devotee no 
idol ever had. ‘Then we have Lords Grey, Melbourne, Al- 
thorp, Brougham, Normanby, and a host of other cel britics, 
from Peel downwards, figuring in the journal, and furnishing 
a very pretty supply of gossipping reading, We must find 
room for the following story of “the uke of Wellington. 
Who may be the plucky artist who thus gave the Duke a ito- 
land for his Oliver, we cannot guess. “The scene occurred 


in 18144: 


‘““T went to the Cartoons, and dined with a pupil at Richmond, 
at the Star and Garter. I met ——, the seulptor, who told me 
his rencontre with the Duke of Wellington. ‘Phe Duke had written 
Storr and Mortimer he would see on Wednesday ; they told 
him nothing of it till Wednesday afternoon. Off he set on ‘Thurs- 
day, and came on the Duke when he was de: ply studying some 
papers, and details connected with India (1 suspect the Affeh: mnistan 
affair), and after keeping him waiting a whol day, which he had set 
aside. 

* The Duke came down as soon as was announced, and on 
entering, flew at him ina fury. told me he ineluded in the 
most violent Imprecations himse If, with all other artists, for what he 
called ‘tormenting him,’ adding that his career was over 2t forty- 
seven, and asking why they could not be content with what the vihe ad 
done already. said he bent his fist to knock the el: 1V model to 
pieces; but the Duke got up on the horse, and ——~ modelled aw: Vv. 

“ When he had done sitting he withdrew, and —— took his bag 
up to the steward, and was about to retire to the inn to dine. ‘The 
steward said, ‘Sir, the Duke expects you at dinner, and to sleep 
here. £ Tell the Duke,’ said ——-, ‘1 ll be hi: inged if IT dine at the 
table of any man who uses me as ne has done.’ 

" went to the inn, and was drinking his wine, when he saw 
a groom galloping towards the house. He inquired for Mr. ‘ 
He Was shown In. said, § Tell the Duke Vll neither dine at 
his table nor sleep at his house.’ 

"The next day he went again. The Duke came in, in a very 
bad temper, and said, ‘LT suppose Timay read my letters? Tle sai 
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and re: rt and tore open his letters in a fury ; —— finished. The 
Duke began to melt and excuse himself) and offered to. sit acain, 
hut —— deelined. Since then the Duke told Mortimer the silver. 
smith he would sit again. Like this, as it is amiable; but — — 
would not accept Be ates 

“Kendal (the Duke's valet) was present at the Duke's rage with 

-in the hall at Strathtieldsaye. Phe said the Duke lifted both his 
hands above his white head, and eursed all sculptors and painters, 
declaring he had sat 400,000 times to artists.” 


Haydon’s criticisms on art are generally excellent, though 
expressed with a little too much ficreeness of style. W hen- 
ever he is not se If concerned, his judgments: are fair and 
candid; and he betrays little or no petty jealousy of other 
men’s skill, thou: tg he is often bitterly annoyed at their suc- 
cess as contrasted with lis own comparative failure. Indeed 
it is astonishing that a mind so acute and diseriminating, and 
possessing In so high a degree the general critical faculty, 
could have been so ludicrously ineapable of estimating his 
own powers, or of cutering into the impression which his 
violent self-will and cecentricitics must produce on those whom 
he wished to please or move. We conclude with his remarks 
on two artists of no little celebrity in their day, thinking 
them, as a whole, very just: 


‘Martin has a curious picture of the Creation —God creating 
the sua and the moou,—which is a total failure, from his ignorance 
of the associations and habits of the mind. 

“No bemg in a luman shape has ever execeded cight feet. 
Therefore, to puta lrman being with a hand extended, and a large 
shining cireular flat body not much larger than the thing shaped like a 
homan hand and four linge vs, and call that body the sun, makes one 
laugh; for no effort can get over the idea that it is not larger than a 
hand. And the Creator, so far from being grand, looks no larger 
than a human beng, and the sun looks like a shilling. It ean’t be 
otherwise; and no association can ever get over the relative propor- 
tions of a hand, and what is not bigger than a hand. It is no use to 
say that hand is aaiile long. No effort of the mind can entertain 
such a notion: besides, it is the crossest of all gross ideas to make 
ne power and essence of the Creator depend on size. His nature 

cht be comprehended 1 In an ordinary-sized brain, and it is vulgar 
to make him striding across a horizon, and say the horizon ts fifty 
miles long. [tis contrary to humm experience, and the Creator, so 
far from being large, makes the horizon look little; for this is a na- 
tural result when a being with legs, arms, hands, beard, face, is seen 
stretching across it. When. Martin diminished his buildings to a 
point, put spec ks tor human bei ines; then there was no improb: ibility 
that his rooms might be, for aught we know, forty miles Jong, his 
doors six miles hi: oh, his windows a mile across, or his second tloor 
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two miles and three quarters above his first floor —tight work for 
the servants if the V sle ‘prt In the attics. They must have had depots 
of night-candles by the way. Martin, in looking at his Babylon sure 
a friend of mine said: ©L mean that tower to be seven miles rh.’ 

The association is preposterous. ‘Phere ts nothing grand in a man 
stepping trom York to Lancaster; but when he makes a great Cre- 
ator fifteen inches, paints a sun he size of a bank token, draws a line 
for the sea, and makes one leg of God in it and the other above, and 
says, ‘There, that horizon is twenty miles long, and therefore God’s 
leg must be sixteen relatively to the horizon,’ the artist really de- 
serves as much pity as the poorest mi miac In Bedlam.’ .. 

“ Lawrence is dead—to portrait-painting a great loss. Certainly 
there is no man left who thinks it worth while, if he were able, to 
devote his powers to the clevation of common-piace faces. 

* Tle was suited to the age, and the age to him. — Ele flattered 
its vanities, pampered its weaknesses, and met its meretricious taste, 

* Tlis men were all gentlemen, with an air of fashion and the 
dandyism of high life ; his women were delicate, but net modest 
be autiful, but not natural. ‘Phey appear to look that they may be 
looked at, and to anguish for the sake of sympathy. They have not 
that air of virtue and breeding which ever sat upon the women of 
Reynolds. 

* Reynolds’ women seem as unconscious of their beauty as in- 
nocent in thought and pure in expression—as if they shri ank even 
from being painted. They are beings to be met with reverence, 
and addressed with timidity. ‘To Lawrence’s women, on the con- 
trary, you feel disposed to march up oy a dandy, and offer your 
services, with a cock of your hat, and a *d——e, will that do ?? 
Whatever characteristies of the lovely sex. Lawrence perpetuated, 
modesty was certainly one he entirely missed. 

“As an artist he will not rank hich in the opinion of posterity. 
Fle was not ignorant of the figure, but he drew with ereat Incorrect- 
ness, because he drew to suit the fashion of the season. If necks 
were to be long, breasts full, waists small, and toes pointed, Sir 
Thomas was too well bred to hesitate. His necks are therefore 
often hideously long, his waists small, his chests puffed and_ his 
ancles tapered. He had no eye for colour. His tint was opaque, 
not livid, his cheeks were rouged, his lips like the lips of a lay- 
figure. There was nothing of the red and white which naturc’s own 
sweet and cunning hand laid on. His bloom was the bloom of the 
perfumer. Of composition he knew scarcely any thing; and per- 
haps in the whole circle of art there never was a more Jamentable 
proof of these deficiencies than in his last porurait of the king. 

"Twenty years ago his pictures (as Fuseli used to say) were 
like the scrapings of a tin-shop, full of little sparkling bits of licht, 
which destreyed all repose. But after his visit to Italy, the im- 
provement which took place was an honour to his talents. Eiis latter 
pictures are by far his best. Tlis great excellence was neither co- 
lour, drawing, composition, light and shade, or perspective ; tor he 
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was hardly ever above mediocrity in any of these; but expression, 
both im fieure and feature. Perhaps no man that ever lived con- 
trived to cateh the fleeting beauties of a face to the exact point, 
thowel a litthe affected, better than Lawrence. ‘The head of Miss 
Croker is. the — exauiple in the world. He did not keep his 
sitters unanunated and lifeless, but by interesting their feclings, he 
broneht out the expr part which was excited by the pleasure they felt. 

' As aaman, Sir Thomes Lawrence was amiable, kind, generous, 
and forgiving. Elis manner was clegant, but not high-bred. He had 
too much the air of always submitting. Ele had smiled so often and 
so long, that at last his smile had the appearance of bemg set m 
enamel Tle indulged the hope of painting history in his day; but, as 
Rome v did, and Chant rey will, he died bet fore he began ; and he 
is another proof, if proof were wanting, that creative genius Is not 
puissive quality, that can be laid aside or taken up as it suits the 
convenicnce of the POSSCSS ‘Or. 
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Rich and Poor, or Lady Adela and Grambling Molly (Burns and 
Lanibert), is the tithe of the third in the series of tales and narratives 
which ls bere Clvell to the public yy the editors of the ¢ ; ‘itton Tracts ; 
and, on the whole, we certainly think it the most entirely suceesstul, 
We will not forestall the plea sure our readers will have in its perusal 
by giving aay account of the story, which is, in fact, a mere sketch, its 


ehiet’ hits resi COMSISTING itl the delineati i of charaeter. The object oft 
the tale seems to Lye to exe miplity the re mal C hristi lah virtue of holy po- 
veriyv, to which our Blessed Lord has aaa the first beatitude ; and 


Which, as its seat is in the spirit, may exist in the midst of an abun- 
dance ot worldly eoods, and my: iv also be dencient where all worldly 
eoods are lacking. This poverty in Ae midst of riches is beautifully 
exlubited in the character of Lady . dela: while those vices most dia- 
metrically Opposed to poverty are ean forth in the person of a com- 
mon beegar. And in another character, too shehtly sketched, and 
Which we could have wished to see further developed as a pendant to 
Lady Adela, the poverty of spirit and of eiremmstances are united, 

We must contess that we were rather di isappointe dat the sudden way 
in Which the story is brought toa conclusion. Indeed, we are ine ‘lined, 
on several accounts, to regret the narrow limits within which the tale 
is contracted, for there is imatter in it sufhicient for much ereater de- 
velopment; and a little wore variety of Incident and detail in the work- 
ine out of the characters would have made this charming little book 
considerably more attractive, and raised it altogether to a higher level 
asa work of fiction, As it is, however, it is a delightful addition to our 
list ot Catholic story-books, aud we strongly recommend it to our read- 
ers. Noranust we pass over in silence the little dramatic piece which 
is added to it: Vowers for the Altar, or Play and Earnest. This is a 
kind of composition which we shouid be clad to see more cultivated 
wmong us; and this little specimen makes us greatly desire to be ta- 
voured with others by the same author; for it is at once elegant and 

funeciful, and full of high-t oned Christian feeling. 
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We are glad to hear that the theological inaccuracy in Lucy Ward 
which we noticed in our last, has been cancelled in the unsold copies of 


the book. 


I. S. A. has continued, and, as he assures us, concluded, his Welsh 
Shetches (London, J. Darling) in a third series. This last volume is 
more bulky than its predecessors , and is one of the cheapest little books 
we have seen for a long time ;—200 closely-printed pages of very inte- 
resting historical and antiqui ian matter comee ected with Wales, both in 
its civil and ecclesiastical relations, for a shilling, The his torical portion 
of the volume belongs principally to Edward the Black Prince; but by 
far the most interesting ¢ hapte rs are those on medieval bardism and the 
Welsh church. A subject incidentally introduced into his discussion of 
the former topic should not have been dismissed in a single paragraph: 
** That was a cruel calumny,” he says, ‘in the report of the Education 
Commissioners, a few years ago, which represented the Welsh population 
as sunk in dep Jorable ignorance. In religious knowledge the ‘y are not 
deticient. In the old Catholic days Giraldus extols the fervour of their 
piety, and in Protestant times the love of this people has not waxed 
cold.” We are atraid “the cruel cslumny” compli uned of will outlive 
EE. S, A.’s pathetic laments over its injustice. There may be other parts 
of England which deserve an equal degree of reproach; but unless we 
are grossly misinformed, the immorality of that part of the kingdom 
is frightful. 


Catholic Statistics, 1823 to 1853 (Richardson and Son), contain a clear 
tabular statement of the progressive increase of Catholic chapels, colleges, 
religious houses, and clergy, during the Jast thirty vears ; torethe 1 with 
sone rather miscellaneous extracts trom the apostolical letters establish- 
ing the hierarchy; the archiepisecopal pastoral announcing its establish- 
ment; the Celeste Palmetum upou the nature and constitution of the 
Christian Church; and Father Huddlestone’s account of the reception 
into the Church of Ning Charles 11. on his death-bed! 


Nate Geary. or Trish Life in Loudon (Dolman), originally appeared 
in successive numbers of our own magazine: so that it is not for us to 
enter at much length into a description ofits merits. We may be allowed 
to say, liowever, that we rejoice to see the several chapters collected and 
published in a separate volume. In the delineation of the Irish charae- 
ter—by far the most successful feature of the book—the authoress emi- 
nently excels; and we cannot but hope that such a vivid and truthful 
description of inisery, really existing in the heart of our great metro- 
polis, will do much towards awakening the sympathy of Catholics in 
the bodily and spiritual destitution of so many of our brethren in’ the 
faith. To this end we greatly desire that this little volume should ob- 
tain, as it deserves, so extensive a circulation as to encourage the 
authoress not to allow her able pen to remain jong inactive. We may 
add, that anew chapter has been introduced into this edition, be sides 
many minor alterations in other parts of the work. We can heartily 
recommend it to our readers. 

We live in a Jand where heresy and infidelity have swept away well- 
nigh all the external charms of religion ; and with them religion itself 
has gone from the hearts of the people. The Old Village Church, Wy 
M. A. Motler (Richardson and Son), is an attempt to bring betore the 
mind of the reader, by means of description and contrast, a picture of 
what things were ‘in the olden time.’ The sacritice, the solemn wor- 
ship, the ceremonies so full of meaning and instruction, the joyful festi- 
vals, the adoring multitudes, taught and made holy by what was seen 
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and heard and done in the house of God, are here painted with great 
devotional teeling and warmth of colouring, with the view of imparting 
to Catholics a more intimate knowledge and a Keener relish of the imys- 
terious beauties and deep significance of the externals of their holy 
religion, 


This is a fair average number of the Dublin Reriew (Richardson.) 
The first article is a sketeh of the process against SL. Libri, for his al- 
leged pillage of the best Mss. trom some of the public libraries of France, 
It is the work ofa clear-headed man, and makes out a triumphant case 
for the aecused, but will probably be found rather dry by the general 
reader. The second article, on the ‘Turco-Russian question, solves the 
difheulty between the epurred-and- hooted Pontitt of the Eastern schism 
on the one hand, and the successor of Mahomet on the other, by sug- 
gesting that France should convert Russia, and then let it have what it 
likes. This is certainly a bright idea: if it fails, we suggest, as the 
devrepos aovs, that sith two combatants should enact the part of the 
Kilkenny cats, Ne Nt, shave reviews of Layard’s Nineveh and Baby- 
Jon, and of De Sauley’s cure ls in Bible lands. The fitth article contains 
an interesting collection of instances of inconsistencies between the law 
of England and moral right. The sixth, incomparably the best in the 
number, is very happily called * our Ministry of Public TInstruetion ;” 
and will be recognised, we think, as the work of an eminently gifted 
writer. It shows very amusingly that the principle of the press being 
to provide not what is true but what pays, of course it simply sup plies 
the demand, and crams the public with a Thyestean banquet of their 
own lies. The Jast article, on Dr. Whately and the board of Irish Na- 
tional Edueation, gives a valuable record of the late dispute, and shows 
up the e Nhibitious of bad taste into which not exaetly the spreta ‘ju 
ria forme, but the injury of a despised author ship, has led the eccentric 
prelate. On the whole, this number well sustains the character of our 
Quarterly Review. 


England, Greece, or Rome (York, Browne; London, Little), is 
a sensible letter from a reeent convert to an Anglican friend, on the 
necessity of submission to the Catholie Church, It is very short, aud 
therefore does not take any very extended view of the controversy. 
Indeed, the writer only argues with those who admit an external and 
infallible @uide, whose office it is to tell us what the Se ‘riptures mea. 
Ile supposes that such a guide can only be found either in the Anglican 
theory, in the Greek schism, or in the Roman Catholie Church ; and 
proves, by arguments which are none the worse a not being new, that 
the last is the only one that is what it professes to be. Why, how- 
ever, the Anelican ‘theory should be symbolised by England, we don’t 
quite see, If Kneland stands for any re ‘igious idea at all, it 31 presents 
private judgment, pure and simple. Rome stands tor a creat fact; so 
also perhaps Greece ; but toap propriate the word /: gland to the theory 
of a handful of Puseyites, is to adinit the pretensions of the three t tailors 
of Tooley-street, who ewan the declaration of the rights of man with 
the words, ** W e, the People of England.” 


The third and last volume of the Life of the Blessed Paul of the 
Cross (Richardson and Son) has now appeared ; and ina supplement of 
about 150 pages there are many interesting letters trom Father Dominie, 
Father lenatius, and others, illustrating the way in which the congrega- 
tion of the Passionists, which he founded, was first introduced into our 
own country, The lite of this Saint caunot fail to be peculiarly interesting 
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to all Englishmen. We gave instances in a former number of the devo- 
tion Which was telt by blessed Paul himself tor the couversion of this 
country ; and the zeal of Father Dominic and of Father Lenatius in the 
same cause are known to all. 


An Essay on the Tde 4 of the Scene of Mans Creation, Fall, and 
Redemption, by the Rev. W. Henderson (Richardson and Son), isa very 
Ingenious atte mipt to mt that the Paradise of pleasure in which our 
first parents were placed was the same spotas that which was atterwards 
the scene of our Saviour’s sufferings. ‘This theory is maintained by an 
appeal to * probability, analogy, and tacts 57 and however unreason- 
able any of our re ders may at first be dispose : to consider it, we think 
they will be surprised to see how much can be alleged in its favour. 
The old rabbinieal tradition, mentioned by many of the fathers, that 
Adam was buried on the hill of Calvary ; the medieval legend, to be 
found in Jacobo de Voragvine and others, that the pool of Bethsaida 
owed its miraculous powers to its contact with the tree of life ; and that 
the wood of the true cross was si a from that original stoek: the 
choice of Palestine to be the land of the children of Israel, and the 
miracles by which this portion of Pes divine counsels was ¢ arried into 
etfeet : these, and am any other partic ulars, are very ingeniously used in 
support oft the liy pothesis adyvoc ated J ll thi Cesc }: AYES 5 and ee rtainly, ils 
the author himself observes, if he has not suceeeded in establishing his 
point, at least uo other hypothesis on the subject adinits of demonstra- 
tion. Mi. Uenderson is not ignorant of the primd facie difficulties 
Which may be urged against his theory ; but we must reter our readers 
to the pamphiet itself to see how he disposes of them. 


We have received the Pirst Half-yearly Report of the Cork Young 
Mews Society (Cork, J. troche), by which we have been much in- 
terested, In a leading article of our number tor Jave, as well as on 
many previous occasions, the establishment of associations of this kind 
Wis ‘strongly recommended; and their value and importance becomes 
daily more and more olvices. We do not remember, however, to have 
seen 1 ‘the Rules of any similar Society, any thing exactly anuogous 
to the first four rules that appear in this re port, aud should have been 
inclined to question their wisdom, had they been strictly entorced. We 
eather however from the report that this is not the case; “ the rule of 
monthly confession,’ > for example, ‘has vot been strictly or inquisitori- 
ally entorced ;? and as the society numbers more than 500 members, 
and we are told that about 250 reecived Holy Communion on the fe stival 
of St. Thomas of Aquin, it is clear that the second rule also receives in 
practice an equally liberal interpretation. We are glad of this; for 
Otherwise it appears to us that the action of the society would have 
been much impeded, and a very undesirable limit set to its means of 
usefulness. Ofcourse it were much to be wished that all the young men 
of Cork should be in the labit of going to confession once a month. or 
oftener, aud that they should be ready and eager to approach Holy 
Communion at certain specitied times; but we would not willingly see 
habits of this kind made the sae of admission to the use of ¢ 

Catholic Library and Reading-Room. There is a very long step be sales 
the state ot things deseribed in the re port— “the young men having 
literally no place of resort but a cigar divan, and no reading-room but 
a tavern,’?—and the formation of the same young men into an oratory 
or re Jigious coniraternity., We observe also that most of the lectures 
Which have been delivered to this socie ty have been of a directly religious 
character; this however has evidently arisen from the difficulty of ob- 





